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For the Register. 


THE POWER OF TRUTH; FACULTIES TO 


KNOW TRUTH; SOURCES OF HUMAN in which this knowledge is possessed. 


ERRORS, 

it has long been a maxim, ‘ Great is truth 
aod it will prevail.’ * Wine is strong; the 
kag is strong; woman is strong ; and truth is 
stronger than them all.’ 

But on what principle stands the power of 
truth’ Is this great strength in abstract, objec- 
tive truth? Not atall. Truth has no power 
except through the medium of man’s sasceptibil- 
ity to aceept it ; to prefer it ; wo yield it defer- 
Truth is More eligible to 
Ignorance 


ence and homage. 
ihe human heart than falsehood. 


and prejudice may prevent the perception of 
But ignorance and prejudice must wear 
Truth will then present itself in its 


truth. 


away. 


own proper loveliness. Ignorange is but a neg- | 


ative thing and will fade away as the light of 
knowledge advances. Prejudice is a usurper 
and will be dethroned before the face of enlight- 
enment and correction. The power of truth in 


the world depends altogether upon its subjec- | 
tivity inman. Ifman, in his purely natural | 


state, loved falsehood better than truth, the lat- 
It never could es- 
Knowledge, 


ter would not interest him. 
tablish its empire in the world. 


seen and heard distinctly and correctly. From 
this source come a multitude of mistakes, They 
might, however, be measurably avoided by cau- 
tion and care. Experience, well improved, 
would even teach a man under what conditions 
he can rely on the accuracy of his senses ; 
what allowances should be made for distance 
and true light; what may be considered certain 
and doubtful. 

The reason of man, also, as well as his 
senses, has a limited sphere. He cannot take 
more than a very few steps in a direct forward 
line, without danger of mistake. In order to 
arrive at a sure and safe conclusion, all the data, 
premises, conditions, must be perfectly under- 
stood. And there are only a comparative few 
cases, amid the manifold processs of reasoning, 
The 
fault is not in the reasoning faculty but in want 
of pains and patience of observation. A man 
may reason with absolute certainty while he 
confines himself to known duties, premises, 
conditions. But he is liable to think he under- 
\ stands them while the fact is different. He 
'may know much about them, but not know 
| the whole. And if he fail to know the whole, 
| the inference may prove to be a falsehood. 

A great proportion of human errors are due 
}to men’s impatience, presumption and haste. 
{They will not wait to fix duly the conditions of 
knowledge. These are oftentimes numerous. 
|Let aman, for instance, well acquainted with 
‘the mechanism of time-keepers, take up a 
‘watch and inspect it, in order to pronounce truly 

whether it will keep good time, he must know 
| that every part is right. If there be one defect 
| it may occasion the keeping of bad time. Ina 
watch there are, doubtless, as many as a hun- 
dred conditions to its right movement. And 
there are many doctrines in morals, philosophy 
and religion, the truth of which, probably, 
| stands on as many conditions as does the right 
movement of a watch. And the actual fulfil- 





| 


enlightenment, could render truth no service. | ment of these conditions depends in all cases of 


As the subjectivity of beauty is in man, so is | speculative dectrine, upon inspection or exami- 
ihat of trath. Order, brightness, proportion | nation. 


If artificers and mechanics were oblig- 


and magnificence, all appear beautiful to men |€d to depend on the previous examination of 


because they possess a susceptibility to enjoy 
them. Itis the appetite of the world within 
that clothes the world without in all its ele- 
gance, charms and splendor. 

If the human heart were depraved, totally 
depraved, as our Calvinistic brethren affirm, 
truth could have no foothold in the human 
world. She would be universally shunned and 
hated. It is wholly on the principle that men 
naturally Jove truth and hate falsehood that the 
former possesses the greater strength. In pro- 
portion as men become enlightened, truth gains 
and falsehood loses ground; the kingdom of 
carkness wanes and the kingdom of light ~==~| 
es. Gamaliel, the Jewish Rabbi, took his | 


position on this great idea when, in the face of | 


ignorance and prejudice, he made the very me- 
morable affirmation; ‘if this counsel be of 
men, it will come to nought; but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it.’ Every cause 
which is good and true will finally triumph ; 
but the cause which is not of the truth will, 
sooner or later, fall to the ground. Man is con- 
stituted for progress. The time, therefore, 
will come—the world enduring sufficiently— 
when all customs, doctrines and institutions, 
founded in mistake and error, injustice and 
wrong, will be done away. Time puts down 
the evil and exalts the good. And the subjec- 
tive power of all this mighty movement lies in 
man’s moral nature; in his preference of the 
true to the untrue; his love of the right and 
hatred of the wrong. 

It is, however, a mistake to expect that truth 
will make progress while men are idle. Truth, 
of itself, has no eyes to see with; no feet to 
Truth de- 
pends upon man; upon national, moral man. 
Iie must caltivate her fields, fight her hattles, 
build her temple. Without man there is no 
If he should perish out of the world, 
truth would perish with him. In proportion, 
therefore, as man is active and faithful in the 
cause of truth, this cause will prosper. 


walk with; no hands to work with. 


truth. 


Man is possessed of three general faculties 
the discernment of truth. They are sense, 
reson and conscience. With his senses, he 
discerns externals objects about him; with his 
reason, he learns the tendencies and relations of 
things and adopts means to the accomplishment 
of ends; with his conscience, he perceives the 
distinctions of moral right and wrong ; of merit 
and demerit; of guilt and self-justification. 
And each and all these faculties in their sane 
and uneorrupt state, are efficient and true. 
They indicate correctly ; they make up a just 
issue. The senses indicate correctly. ‘They 
perceive realities. Otherwise, it would be no 
disadvantage to lose them; to be blind, deaf 
and insensitive. For of what advantage to him 
is a man’s eyes and ears if they do not perceive 
realities? Man’s reason is also correct. It ap- 
prehends the real truth. Its dictates may be 
safely relied upon and followed. His con- 
science also is trustworthy and true. It uni- 
formly justifies righteousness and condemns ini- 
quity. 

The question may now come up; if man be 
thus capable of knowing the truth, how does it 
happen that he ever falls into error? 

1. Adiseased and insane condition of the 
human senses and reason. 
acter of man’s frailty. 


Such, is the char- 


His senses are, some- 
times, diseased. The sensation of one color 


takes the place of another. Red, for instance, 
seems to be black ; and black seems to be red. 
Things single appear to be double; and things 
double appear to be single. What is straight 


| their productions to know how they would 


| work, thie circumstance would much embarrass 
ithem. It would impose upon them the necessi- 
lty of much patient and laborious inspection. 
| They now avoid it by trying the actual move- 
ment. 
| up and see how it will go. And without this 
‘experiment, it could, but very seldom, be pre- 
| viously known that a time-keeper, or any piece 
\of mechanism, would move correctly. And 
| every speculative doctrine labors under a similar 
disadvantage. Opportunity for experiment is 
lcesanitioatibe, Hence the uncertainty attend- 


} 


; ant upoe most of them. 


There is an impe;tant difference between er- 
Men cannot avoid being 
| ignorant of very many things. But they might 
| avoid a great proportion of the errors into 
| which they fall. A man runs into an error by 
| presuming and thinking that he knows what he 
does not know. And this he might, generally, 
|avoid by a patient, impartial and faithful exami- 
nation of the conditions on which his persua- 
lsion rests, Let us, then, so far as we claim to 
| know, confine ourselves within the legitimate 
precincts of knowledge. Our real knowledge 
| stands on certainties ; our opinions, on proba- 
bilities. We should keep these distinct. We 
much deceive ourselves by our confidenee that 
we know that which we only believe. 

3. Another source of error exists in the 
prejudices and false associations of the human 
We here refer chiefly to the mistakes 


ror and ignorance. 





mind. 
ment of morais. We have reason to believe 
that the conscience of man is as correct in its 
perceptions as are the human senses and reason. 
Why, then, has it occurred, that many wicked 
acts and customs have been justified’ Why 
are deeds of cruelty, injustice and sensual 
crime, defended? And such vicious customs 
as war, slavery, legal murder and the grinding 
oppression of the feeble by the powerful, vindi- 
cated and practiced without remorse’ ‘These 
phenomena may, perhaps, be thus explained. 
Though conscience, in its unbiassed condition, 
always condemns the elements of iniquity, yet 
it is liable to be early warped and corrupted by 
evil examples and false instructions. It passes 
| jndgment prematurely ; without due examina- 
jtion. And it generally confounds different and 
jeven opposite things together. And because 
that one of them is good it adjudgés the whole 
to be good. Thus, for instance, bloodshéd and 
war may be erroneously justified. It is right 
| to defend one’s self. But one is afraid that 
janother man will kill him. In order to prevent 
it, the former kills the latter. This is the war- 
principle. But it is vicious. The man does 
not know that he shall be murdered unless he 
prevent it by committing murder. Two differ- 
ent things are here contemplated as being one 
and the same; self-defence and mental revenge. 
One of these is expedient and rightful, but the 
other is wrong and criminal. A false associa- 
tion obtains in the case. And such, doubtless, 
is the fact in allthe mistakes of moral judgment. 
In every immoral] custom there is, or has been, 
some element of rectitude. The lawful and 
the unlawful have been amalgamated. It is 
thus that iniquities have become customary and 
popular, Itis thys that conscience has been 
blinked and made to act the part of a partial 
and an unjust judge. 8. F. 
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LETTERS TO A POLE ON RELIGION IN AMER- 





Seems to be crooked; and what is crooked 
Seems to be straght. His mind, also, is liable 
to disease. A man is sometimes insane. The 
rational principle of the mind is alienated. He 
can perceive but he cannot reason. The man 
oy Viatually lost his constitutional powers. 
8 is one Source of human error. 
wd ieee Pee sphere of the human senses 
, ’ 's only within certain limits that 
'e eye and the ear and the understanding of a 
man are sure and infallible. If the object be 
‘00 far off, or if the sound come from too grea, 
Peis, or if the place be dimly lighted, or if 
® atmosphere be disturbed, things will not b 


ICA, NO. VIII. 


My Dear Frienn:—l expected a rejoinder 
when I began to speak of Poland. But you 
misunderstood me, if you supposed I meant to 
charge upon the Poles themselves, the respon- 
sibility of that absurd institution, the Aberum ve- 
to. I know perfectly well, notwithstanding the 
often reiterated lie of European historians who 
have written in the interest of other govern- 
ments, to whom Polish republicanism was 
frightful, that the Poles never established this 
law, but the Russian Catharine the II, artfully 
introduced it into Poland, in order, by means of 





it, to weaken and overthrow the Republic.— 


Having finished the watch they wind it 


of conscience ; to the false issues in the depart- 


a 
This sufficiently appears in Ruthiere’s ‘ Aflarchie 
de Pologne,’ and from his -position and disposi- 
tion, no one could be better qualified as to 
knowledge of the facts. For he was the agent 
of the French government under the highest 
patronage, both at the Court of Russia and that 
of Poland. And his testimony is the more im- 
portant, because he was not a partisan of Re- 
publican institutions. He calls such institutions 
‘the government of savages,’ and it is curious to 
see in what a puzzle he is to reconcile the fact 
of such a government with the equally plain fact 
of the high intellectual cultivation of the Poles. 
He constantly solves the riddle to his own sat- 
isfaction, by saying that these people are so 
good, that even a ‘savage government’ cannot 
destroy their social and individual excellence.— 
But te return to the iberum veto. ‘lt is a liabil- 
ity of all Republics, 1 mean that in all Repub- 
lies there are persons so much without practical 
wisdom, that they push the doctrine of individ- 
ualism to the extreme of declaring, that every 
man’s will is sacred,—so that all the nation 
should not in practice counterbalance one man’s 
veto. They do not see that this makes that one 
man a negative despot, and all civil government 
impossible. Our no-government men represent 
this class of minds with us; and the principles 
of Quakerism, as originally stated, lead to this 
result. 

I am now going to speak of those sects of re. 
ligion in our country which make an attempt at 
a visible uuiversality :—the Presbyterians, Meth- 
‘odists, Episcopalians, and Catholics. They 
| are, at first sight, not in harmony, as to form, 
| with our political institutions. But the princi- 
ple of independency of Church and State, which 
| is a political axiom, disarms them, in fact, of any 
| undue influence, and already has done much to 
| modify them. ‘The Presbyterians, Methodists, 
| aud Episcopalians are actually divided into two 
| parties, into one of which goes the majority of 
| the laity, into the other the majority of the cler- 
gy. 

But let me be distinct. The Presbyterians 
are Calvinistic in doctrine, and thereby have one 
_demoeratic element, but their organization is ar- 
istocratic. I shall soon show you the curtail- 
'ment of the freedom of an individual layman, 
who finds himself, as al! their children who are 
baptised in their infancy do, born into the Pres- 
| byterian Church. 
| The Westminister Catechism is the symbol of 
| their faith, and the authorized interpreter of it 
| is the synod, which consists of the clergy and 
| Church officers. The child is brought up to 
| learn this in Sunday Schools under its superin- 
tendance. ‘The synod is wealthy and supports 
a large number of Theological and other echools. 
| If a candidate for one of their pulpits would have 
Theological Education, he is expected to attend 
'one of these Seminaries, all whose officers are 
| Presbyterians. The candidates for the pu!pits 
| present themselves to the synod, who present 
them tothe Congregations. The Congrega- 
| tions have the power to object, perhaps to reject, 
| but no power to call a minister whom the synod 
does not approve. The ministers are continu- 








4 ally responsible to the synod for their opinions, 


| and if the synod reject or call them to account, 
| the people have no power to retain them in their 
| places, without forfeiting their standing as 
| Church members and foregoing many social ad- 
vantages. A lay member of a Presbyterian 
| Church finds himself compelled to keep in the 
| good graces of his minister, or encounter a 
syruggle with the whole synod. Few persons 
| have at once the strength of intellect and strength 
| of principle and force of character which is re- 
, quisite for such an encounter. 
| Such is old school Presbyterianism, which 
_also steps upon the ground of civil life, and for- 
| bids marriages which the civil law allows. Its 
| spirit is very authoritative in all directions.— 
| Mr. B. told me, that when he was a Presbyte- 
rian minister, a circular was addressed to him 
in common with all the rest, in which was di- 
gested a scheme for controling the political 
elections, and bringing this government directly 
under the influence of the synod. But he pub- 
lished the circular in an Universalist paper, and 
the Universalist press took up the subject, ex- 
posed the plan, and defeated it. Mr. B. how- 
ever, for his frankness as an American, lost his 
place in the Presbytery, and was obliged to be- 
come a Congregationalist. 

Be this as it may, there is a new school of 
Presbyterians, almost Congregationalists in 
spirit. They break the law about marriage 
(even clergymen,) and hold out against the sy- 
nod dividing it. They have started the idea 
that as the Church power originated with the 
people and was delegated to the Presbytery; it 
may be resumed by the people, if abused by the 
Presdytery. They talk of the right of private 
judgement in the interpretation of the Bible and 
Catechism, against the pretensions of the Pres- 
bytery. Dr. Wiley,a Presbyterian of the 
West, wrote a very remarkable book, called 
‘Sectarianism the only Heresy,’ for which I be- 
lieve he was excluded from the Sect. Bat his 
book with its remarkable title remains, to prove 
that the Presbytery itself is not impervious to 
the liberalising effect of our arrangement of civ- 
il and religious institutions. A fair account of 
the struggle between the old and new school 
Presbyterians, would surpass the bounds of a 
letter; it has been given in a book written by 
one Woop, somewhere in the West, to which I 
must refer you for details. The most important 
point for us is, that this distinction exists, and 
that the new school approach the Congrega- 
tionalists in their reforms of Church govern- 
ment. 

Yours truly, 
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MISSIONARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 


On the Tuesday following the Sabbath allud- 
ed to in my last epistle, brother. M. and myself 
departed for Galena. Once more embarked on 
the ‘ father of waters,’ the beautiful scenery 
along its banks frequently arrested my observa- 
tion. In many places huge rocks rise perpen- 
dicularly, for a considerable height above the 
bed of the river. These often present a regu- 





larity of appearance that likens them to the 
handicraft of man. It requires no great stretch 
of imaginatien on the part of the observer to 
fancy that he’beholds ponderous piles of mason- 
ry, erected for durability and defence. There 
an ancient castle rises frowningly in the distance, 
and visions of porteullis and drawbridge, knights 
and men-at-ams, are recalled from the history 
of the past, ani glide with dream-like uncertainty 
across the mind. There,a modern fortress 
commands the passage of the river, and defy- 
ingly presents its impregnable front ; one invol- 
untarily looks ‘or the port-holes as he approaches 
nearer, and expects the black-mouthed cannon 
to utter forth jheir terrors. These scenes are 
interspersed with long miles of melancholy 
woods ; the soil which supports them yet virgin 
to the hand of moan. Presently a mighty pra- 
rie presents its ocean of green to the view ; as 
faras the eye can reach, the green-carpeted 
earth, and the blue sky, unobstructed by house, 
tree or hill,.and the only objects which meet 
the travellers gaze. ‘ They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in great waters,’ 
might imagine the scenes of their performances 
repeated to them, as they behold the prairies of 
}the west. So sealike do they appear, that the 
traveller of the ovean gazes in expectation of the 
rolling and dashing of the waves, until a slight 
feeling of disappointment troubles him as he 
perceives that, he seeming waves remain unruf- 
fled. One of the prairies which border upon the 
| river, is called the ‘ Lone tree prairie.’ It is 
|many miles in extent, and upon its surface ap- 
| pears a single tree. One cannot look upon it 


| without compassionating its solitary condition. 


ft seems like a bewildered traveller, who has 
| lost his way, and stands in helpless uncertainty 
|as to the course he shall take. We would fain 
‘have some wild and romantic legend connected 
with the lone tree of the prairies. Often in the 
centre of the river, and immediately in front of 
‘the course we are pursuing lies a beautiful little 
‘island, consisting of a féw acres of land, and of- 
' fering a pleasant retreat from the bustle and 
‘commerce of the world. We may readily im- 
jagine the graceful appearance of a handsomely 
|constructed residence, showing its fair front 
amid the green trees which line the shore of the 
‘island. The surrounding grounds laid out with 
| taste and elegance, exhibit the various flowers 
| which bloom in the west, in unsurpassed beau- 
ity. Whea the valley of the Mississippi be- 
comes the centre of our republic, these scenes 
will be realized. More charming positions for 
summer residences can no where be found.— 
They command noble views of the river and the 
| surrounding country, and yet are as retired and 
| unapproachable as the most determined recluse 
j can desire. 
| Passing many pleasant looking towns on our 
/course, we arrived on the third day from our 
departureatGaleaa. This town lies upon Feve, 
river, a small stream which empties into the 
Mississippi ; the town is but a few miles above 
‘the mouth of the river. [ts appearance is dif- 
ferent from that of any other town I have ever 
seen. In adeep gorge, bounded on each side 
| by lofty hills, quietly flows the little river Feve, 
| not more than three or four times the width of 
an ordinary canal. On its right bank, at the 
| base of the hill, lies the town, extending for 
jsome distance, the houses built as closely to 
each other as in large cities. Streets, which as 
| yet are but thinly built on, appear above each 
| other on the side of the hill. These are generally 
occupied as private residences. As the popula- 
tion increases, the city will present a peculiarly 
|picturesque appearnce. Street rising above 
|street, upon so many shelves on the hill-side, 
the many neat and graceful dwellings which 








even now appear through the foliage, upon the 
opposite side of the river, the various and uneven 
peaks crowned with many trees, which appear 
on each side, and the gentle stream meandering 
between, presenta combination which cagnot 
fail to gratify the admirers of varied and grace- 
ful scenery. In walking the principal street, 
the stranger is surprised at its activity ; it pre- 
sents by far the most business aspect of any 
town of the Mississippi river, above St. Louis. 
Surrounded on all sides by inexhaustible miner- 
al wealth, while much of the land in the vicinity 
is admirably qualified for cultivation, it is impos- 
sible to define the limits sf its progress. As 
lead is always paid for in cash, the mercantile 
operations of the place are conducted on this 
sure basis, and the credit system receives but 
little encouragement. It may be asked, how 
come these circumstances within the scope of 
missionary observations. ‘The question is read- 
ily answered by the remark that they increase 
the eligibility of the place for religious perform- 
ances. The resources of the surrounding coun- 
try are being rapidly developed, and the city 
grows in due proportion. Its population is 
now estimated at four thousand, and is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. Its inhabitants 
are certainly anything but leaden in their move- 
ments; yet the main article of their commerce 
serves as an apt illustration of them in one im- 
portant particular. When it is first separated 
from the ore, it is introduced into moulds which 
give it the shape by which itis prepared for 
market. In these moulds are stamps which im- 
press upon it the mark of the smelter, or owner. 
The inhabitants are in this state of fusion, as 
concerns their religious preferences. Many it 
is true are already secured by the chains of sec- 
tarianism ; but a large number stil] remain, and 
among these many of the most respectable and 
influential, who are unwilling to submit to the 
trammels of creeds, and are prepared for the 
reception of Christianity in its original simplic- 
ity and freedom. I could not help but mourn at 
beholding the number of grog-shops, which as- 
sail the miner by their seductive invitations ; but 
the field of labor is hereby widened for the 
strong and faithful servant of Christ. ‘There 
are no public schools as yet established in the 
place ; still more Jabor for him who !oves work. 
From the conversations induced by the per- 
formance of my missionary duties, I became 
thoroughly convinced that a noble field here of- 
fers its fruiis to the laborer ; and if one would 
chose this as his place of action, endowed with 
the necessary qualities he would not fail of re- 
ceiving that hire of which the taithful laborer is 
ever worthy. But something more, and it may 





be in some respects, less, than a theological ed- 
ucation, is requisite here for success. The etu- 
dent fresh from the walls of Cambridge, and 
filled with theological lore, would be unfit for 
the woxk unless supplied with a strong purpose 
and that tact which is requisite for communica- 
tion with all sorts of men. He must adapt him- 
self to the refined and fastidious ; to the illiter- 
ate and rude. In his little congragation, he 
may compress many grades of education, and 
manners. 

He who wou!d work successfully in the West, 
must work as a Western man. He must be 
all things to all men, in the high performance 
of Christian duty. His situation will be no sin- 
ecure; nor will his ministry for many years as- 
sume the settled and regular form, which marks 
the quiet and pleasant parishes of New Eng- 
land. But he will meet men of all degrees of 
ability; of all varieties of character. Life, in its 
untrimmed luxuriance, will be presented fur his 
observation. A work in the service of the Great 
Master will seek his acceptance. 

If there be one such as [ have described | 
whose field of labor is not yet appointed; one 
calculated to make success, by his efforts to ob- 
tain it; Galena he will find well suited to his 
purposes. Let him hasten there, and work in 
the service of the Lord, that the granary may 
overflow with rich abundance. Even as them 
powers of the earth are being developed in rapid 
succession, so let those of the Spirit produce 
their everlasting fruits. It is meet that physi- 
cal and spiritual natures, should grow in har- 
mvnious union. D. 





For the Register. 
LETTERS FROM THE WEST. NO. Il. 


Fort Wayne, October, 10, 1845. 

When I wrote my first letter, some months 
; ago, | thought 1 should be able to continue my 
| letters at regular intervals, of two or three 
weeks. Absence from home, and pressing 
| business engagements, have prevented me from 
doing so. 

| During the past summer, I have been north, 
| to Lake Michigan, and south, to the Ohio river, 
| visitiug some portions of the state, which 1} 
| have not seen since [ came to the West, in 1833; 
land the more I see of Indiana, the more 





that surrounds them, and the singular fact, that 
although the most of them have neither inlet nor 
outlet, they remain at about the same level, 
being subject only to those regular changes, 
which are noticed in the Great Lakes, of which 
they are the most perfect miniatures. But as I” 
did not come to the West for the purpose of ex- 
amining its natural scenery, or availing myself 
of its agricultural advantages, and as I had then 
no idea of the rapidity with which the new 
States were filling up, I turned away from this 
lovely region, with regret, that man should 
have done so little, in a country for which na- | 
ture had done so much. 


Twelve years have past away, and this section 
of Indiana has become one of the most densely 
populated and highly cultivated regions in the 
West, producing a surplus of the different kinds 
of grain of which I had no conception, until the 
present season. The quantity of wheat which 
is raised in our northern counties, is truly aston- 
ishing. You may ride for days over the best 
natural roads in the world, at the proper season 
of the year, with wheat fields on either side, 
stretching away beyond the extent of vision. 
Every acre of the prairies seems to be under 
cultivation. In fact when you stand upon some 
little eminence, and cast your eyes over them, 
they appearto be one immense wheat field. 
There is some attention paid to the cultivation 
of other kinds of grain, but wheat is the princi- 
pal crop—the staple of the country. 


As [ rode over this country, in July last, it 
was difficult to realise, that this country, now 
so populons, so highly cultivated dotted all over 
with comfortable farm houses, was in reality 
the wildegness, which I so much admired in 
1833. I could not observe one object that re- 
minded me that I had ever been there before, 
except the little lakes, which looked as clear 
and as beautiful, as when I first saw them, and 
upon which the improvements around, have 
made no change. 

The growth of the West, is always to mea 
matter of wonder—the circumstances under 


DR. WATTS’S PRAYER. 


‘Dear and blessed God, hadst thou been 
pleased, in any one pee Scripture, to have in- 
lormed me which of the different opinions about 
the holy trinity, among the contending parties 
of Christians, had been true, thou knowest with 
how much zeal, satisfaction and joy, my unbi- 
assed heart would have opened itself to receive 
and embrace the divine discovery. Hadst thou 
told me plainly, in any single text, that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are three real 
distinct persons in the divine nature, I had never 
suffered myself to be bewildered in so many 
doubts, nor embarressed with so many strong 
fears of assenting to the mere inventions of men, 
instead of divine doctrine; but I should have 
humbly and immediately accepted thy words, 
so far as it was possible for me to understand 
them, as the only rule of my faith. 
thou been pleased to express and include this 
bas gyre in the several scattered parts of thy 
book, from whence my r and conscience 
might with ease find out, and with certainty in- 
fer this doctrine, I should have joyfully em- 
ployed all my reasoning powers, with their ut- 
most skill and activity, to have found out this 
inference, and engrafted it into my soul. 

* But how can such weak creatures ever take 
in so strange, so difficult, and so abstruse a doc- 
trine as this, in the explication and defence 
whereof, multitudes of men, even men of learn- 
ing and piety, have lost themselves in infinite 
subtleties of disputes, and endless mazes of 
darkness. And can this s(range and perplexing 
notion of three real persons going to make up 
one true God, be so necessary and so important 
a part of that Christian doctrine, which, in the 
Old Testament and the New, is represented as 
so plain and so easy, even to the meanest un- 
derstandings?’ 

[Solemn Address to the Deity. 








{For the Methodist Protestant.] 
DANGER! ELECTION! 


We do not here declare opposition to the doc- 
trine of Election, but candidly acknowledge un- 
settled and perhaps confused notions concerning 
it. A few days since, in reading Calvin, we 
could not discover his consistency, even in one 
sermon. This, from our early manhood, has 
ever been one of our perplexities in reading or 
hearing Calvinist sentiments. Our sainted Pa- 
rents were of this order, and perhaps from 
hence, arises our unpleasant sensations, when 
some roughly assail the doctrines those Parents 





which it has filled up, are different from those 
which attend the rapid growth of the manu- 
facturing districts of New England. The lat- 
ter owe their increase, chiefly to the money of 
the capitalists. The former has grown up by 





am I convinced, that there is no state in the| 
Union, capable of sustaining so dense a popula- 
| tion, as this is. I have no question, that it con- 
| tains less waste, and more productive, land, than 
|any other State, in proportion to its extent, 
| and yet there is none, about which the people of 
| New England appear to know so little. I re- 
collect, very well that when I resided in your 
city, although every one, who was at all af- 
fected with the ‘ Western fever,’ or felt a pat- 
riotic interest in the growth and character of the 
valley of the Mississippi, could discourse freely 
and knowingly about Ohio, and Illinois, very 
little was said about Indiana. And now, when 
| [look over New England papers, though I see 
| frequent mention and high eulogiums of other 
} western states, I rarely see anything calculated 
| to direct the attention of their readers, to this. 
| The Register even, seemsscarcely to be aware, 
; that such a State exists, and in sending mission- 
aries into the West, the Unitarians of New 
| England, have, I believe entirely overlooked 
\this interesting and populous field. I am not 
| sure, that the first Unitarian sermon is not yet 
| to be preached in Indiana—a State containing 
nearly a million of souls,~—growing with won- 
| derful rapidity, and destined to be one of the 
most populous States in the confederacy. I 
have heard of Unitarian preachers all around us, 
at Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Toledo &c, 
&c., but have never had the pleasure of meeting 
one in Indiana. ‘To me, this is a matter of as- 
tonishment. I cannot imagine how it has hap- 
pened, that a State so fertile and accessible, 
with a population so large, so enterprising and 
so intelligent, should have been so entirely over- 
looked by those, who seem anxious to spread 
abroad the influences of a liberal and intelligible 





religious faith. 


Iam acitizen of Indiana, and am consequently 
likely to be prejudiced in her favor. I am, 
however, not conscious of any such bias, and | 
do not hesitate to express this opinion, that there 
is not in the Union, perhaps the world, a coun- 
try of the same extent, so beautiful, so fertile, 
and so favorably situated for profitable agri- 
culture, as northern Indiana. A portion of this 
delightful region, I had not seen until July last, 
and since I first travelled over it, in 1833, wher 
it was almost an unbroken wilderness. I recol- 
lect that on my way there, from Logansport to 
South Bend, I rode a distance of forty miles, 
without seeing a single cabin, or meeting a sol- 
itary white man, The magnificent counties of 
Laport, St. Joseph, Elkhart, Lagrange and 
Steuben and others which have been more re- 
cently organized, were then just ‘beginning to 
attract the attention of the emigrant. A few 
enclosures had been made upon the Praries ; 
a clearing had been commenced, here and there, 
in the ‘ timber ;’ but these were scarcely numer- 
ous enough, to remind the traveller, that he had 
not outsped the march of civilization. Northern 
Indiana was then a wilderness, and as beautiful 
a wilderness as the sun ever shone on. 

1 shall never forget the delight with which I 
looked for the first time, upon the rolling prairie 
in Laporte County. This prairie received its 
name from its singularly undulating surface. 1 
came upon it unexpectedly, one beautiful morn- 
ing in the month of June. It was then covered 
with wild flowers which filled the air with fra- 
grance. The noble trees that surround it, were 
‘out’ in their richest foliage, and as it spread 
out before me, looking strikingly at a distance 
as I have seen the ocean when there was just 
wind enough to produce a gentle swell, | 
thought I could never tire of its strange beauty. 
A few hours ride brought me to the Door Prairie 
(La Porte,) so called from the fact, that at its 
western termination, the tall forest that skirts it, 
opens in the form of a door, to another prairie 
beyond; and here I saw, for the first time, some 
of those beautiful little Lakes which are so 
numerous in this region, and add so much to its 
beauty. They are from one mile to five miles 
in circumference, and are all distinguished for 
their deep, clear waters, the beautiful timbe, 





the power of individual] labor. If capital has 
been invested in this region, it has been, mainly, 
to retard its growth. The speculation of the 
capitalist, has not been in the improvement of 
our soil, and the development of our natural re- 
sources, but in the purchase of lands, that are 
to be made valuable by the improvements of the 
‘actual settlers.’ Ii is labor,—the labor of 
hardy enterprising emigrants, many of whom 
were squattere, and who made the soil pay for | 
itself, by its own products, in the year or two 
which they occupied it, before it was brought 
into market, that has changed in the short peri- 
od of some twelve years, northern Indiana from 
a wilderness, into a country, which is outstrip- 
ping the far famed Genesee in its products, and 
will soon rival Massachusetts in the density of 
its population. 

In revisiting Indiana, there was one circum- 
stance that gave rise to painful reflections.— 
When I first saw it, it was inhabited by the 
Patawotomie’s, a tribe of Indians, which spread 
itself over the whole Lake Country. By a trea- 
ty made the year previous, they had sold to the 
United States, the last of their Jands east of the 
Mississippi, bat they had not been removed to 
their new home. 1 frequently met them, some- 
times a single hunter, sometimes in companies 
of from five to ten, always mounted, riding with 
ease and grace that I have never seen equalled, 
except by the native sons of the forest. The 
next year, or the year after, they were removed, 
most of them, forcibly to the country assigned to 
them, six hundred miles west of the Mississippi. 
In their treaty, they had agreed to remove, but 
when the time for their removal had arrived, 
they were not willing to go. Nor is it strange, 
that this should have been the case. They had 
sold their lands it was true; but this was still 
their home, their own beautifal dearly loved 
home. Here were their fathers and their fore- 
fathers graves. Their prairies and forests were 
their hunting grounds. Every hill and river 
and lake was familiar to them and became dear- 
er and dearer to them, as they were called upon 
to bid them a final adieu; and it was not to be 
wondered at, that it was necessary for the gov- 
ernment, at last, to force many of them from a 
land to which they were as strongly attached as 
to life. 


Poor fellows! It was a sad sight to see noble 
looking Indians tied together, like dogs, and 
hurried away, with their squaws following after 
them, with tearless eyes, but bursting hearts! 
They have all passed away. Now and then, it 
is true, you may see a solitary pilgrim, who has 
wandered back from his western home, to lay 
his bones in the Jand that gave him birth, but 
such an one is rarely met. There is nothing to 
remind the traveller as he rides over this beau- 
tiful region, of its former proprietors. They 
have left behind them no monument of their 
power. The ploughshare has passed over their 
burial grounds. Their villages are wheat fields. 
Their wigwams are scattered to the winds, and 
a stranger can hardly believe, that twenty years 
have not passed away, since this country was 
in the possession of one of the most numerous, 
warlike and powerful tribe of Indians, that have 
been known in America. 


The accounts which come to us from their 
new home are melancholy indeed. The coun- 
try assigned them is entirely different from what 
it was represented to them when the treaty was 
made. It is the reverse, in almost every respect 
of that from which they were removed. It is 
destitute of game, barren and unhealthy. Its 
occupants are said to be dying, with fearful ra- 
pidity, and in a few vears, the untamed and un- 
tamable Patawotomie, will not be known except 
in the traditions of the country. 

I am not superstitious, but I confess that J 
tremble for my country, when I reflect upon 
what she has done to the Indians, and is doing 
to the slave. If God be just, the avenger of 
wrongs, and the sins of nations are visited upon 
them in vengeance, is there not a day of terri- 


| duty, even to the elect. 


Jesus with eternal glory.’ 


ever warmly defended. We love to love what 
our pious parents lovedif wecan! In our read- 
ing this morning, there seemed to our minds, 
one very clear thing concerning the doctrine of 
Election ; it wasthis; that from Peter’s ex- 
horting his brethren to make their Election sure, 
there was in his mind a sense of danger that it 


| might not be sure! And I hear many who are 


strong advocates of what is usually understood 
by ‘ the doctrine of Election, making similar ex- 
hortations to those whom they deem the elect. 
Peter had certainly in his own experience, some 
things which taught him caution. And well 
might he exhort his brethren in regard to dan- 
ger. Hearhim. After reference to those who 
had forgotten that they were purged from their 
old sins, he says, ‘ Wherefore the rather breth- 
ren give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure: forif ye do these things (things 
before set forth by him) ye shall never fail,’— 
Now it appears, that if the elect did certain 
things, they should never fall; which is quite 
a different thing from absolute unconditional 
safety. We think we conclude correctly, that 
Peter allowed there was danger from neglect of 
Peter did not seem to 
write as possibly we do, without understanding 
himself. There can be no pleasure to a lover 
of truth to change its meaning! no, no, we ask 
‘what is truth?’ Letus then pleasantly, and 
in all candour, pursue this subject further.— 
And let us continue to listen to Peter a while 
longer. He seems to keep before the minds of 
the Elect, their danger, if We understand him 
to write of the Elect: and that he does, we 
need only to notice his phraseology. ‘ For if 
after they (who’) have escaped the pollutions 
of the world through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again 
entangled therein, and overcome ; the latter end 
is worse with them than the beginning.’ None 
but the elect, we suppose, escape through Je- 
sus Christ ; and yet Peter says if they do thus 
and so, they shall get back to where they es- 
caped from, and indeed be in a worse condition. 
Certainly here is danger, distinctly. Again, he 
is quite as emphatic. ‘ For it had been better 
for them not to have known the way of right- 
eousness, than, after they have known it, to 
turn from the holy commandment delivered unto 
them.’ Again, ‘ ye therefore beloved, seeing 
ye know these things before, beware lest ye 
also, being led away by the error of the wicked, 
fall from your own steadfastness, But grow in 
grace, (the Elect are im grace) and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. To him be glory both now and forever. 
Amen.’ Paul also gives to my mind ground to 
take fair inference that (whatever may be the 
inferences of others from any of his truths in 
regard to the doctrine in question) the elect are 
not without danger of not obtaining salvation. 
He says, in Paul to Timothy, * Therefore I en- 
dure all things for the eleot’s sakes, that they 
may also obtain the salvation which is in Christ 
May there not be 
some teachings that are not of scripture which 
shew to thethinking mind danger tothe elect 
in regard to salvation? We are not denying 
the doctrine of election at all, no, by no means ; 
but simply inquiring whether the elect, whoever, 
and whatever they be, are not in danger of los- 
ing their election, by failing todo that which 
shall make their calling and election sure! Sup- 
pose one’s election absolutely, and uncondition- 
ally sure, i. e. positively to result in everlasting 
life ; would a religious or an irreligious life on 
earth affect the result at all! reason and com- 
mon sense declare that whatsoever is by a supe- 
rior power made unalterably sure, cannot by 
any possibility be rendered dangerous ; were it 
otherwise the power would cease to be superior 
and become inferior. Well, now does not any 
doctrine which makes no high demand upon 
man’s religious character, endanger himself, 
and open up to him the way to death? But 
says one ‘the Election hath obtained man’s 
eternal life.’ Ab? the election hath obtained 
itt who knows it? does man know it? suppose 
he does, then will he not know also that where 
one thing hath already made sure his salvation, 
there need not be, and there hardly will be, a 
resort to, or reliance at all upon, another, and 
hence disregard fora ‘holy hfe? But one says, 
gratitude for the personal, electing love of God 
will prompt to a holy life: granted, if there 
were also personal revelations ; and that would 
I think be motive of a proper order; it would 
be loving God because he first loved us; the 
very demand now made forthe gratitude of all 
created intelligences. But I again ask who 
knows himself to be of God’s elect! 

A Baptist brother in conversation with a 
Methodist Protestant said something of this 
sort: ‘My brother, this doctrine affords me 
great comfort,’ i. e., Election. Then came the 
enquiry, ‘ do you know youare ove of the elect, 
my brother?? The comfort was blasted at 
once! Now had the immersicnist known he 
was one of the elect, and that that election by 
its own character guaranteed his salvation, 
there would have been good cause of comfort 
from that source. But has there been such a 
doctrine, and such revelation? Our scripture 
quotations, and our reason teach otherwise, 
and we think the elect are guarded against ex- 
isting danger. The Baptist brother referred 
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better words, that he was a child of God; not 
because he knew himself personally, foreordain- 
ed to life everlasting ; but rather that so far as 
he had knowledge at all, he knew he loved to 
do that which would, by God’s blessing, after 

formance, make his calling and election sure. 
, psa this I think, which produced his com- 
fort ; and if he well and truly investigated the 
workings of his own mind, and heart, he proba- 
bly would find it to beso. I expect that when 
he was, and is, most happy, was and 1s, when 
most holy and humble. And then too he feels 
most confident of his election. And so do I 
opine it to be the case with all. If, however, 
any man supposeth himself of the elect, and by 
consequence will by that election be saved, | 
fear such will find a deceived heart a final over- 
throw. 

[ have no objection to persons’ belief that they 
are of the elect when the well understood evi- 
dences of a godly walk cause them to think so. 
Those evidences show the calling and election 
to be made sure. Their absence, is the danger 
I think which surrounds us all. I think there 
is danger arising quite often from a habit of 
looking to gome period in one’s religious history 
when hope of the new creation in Christ Jesus 
first sprung up, and counting upon that more 
than on the‘ all things have become new! 
A)so | believe some suppose themselves of the 
elect, and count upon that, rather than faith in 
the atonement, and a holy !ife, as the guarantee 
of their salvation. How in the world any can 
find wut themselves as of the elect, I cannot for 
the dearest life of me divine, unless it be from 
that course which can only exist @/fer the sup- 
posed election. If this be it, why make any ado 
about anything in the case but the holy life, 
and godly conversation? Let this be the 
ground, and we are agreed. Without holiness, 
there is no Elect: without holiness there is 
danger : with holiness, the calling and election 
is made sure! The Lord have mercy. 6G. Y- 
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NEW YORK CONVENTION. 

The particulars of this interesting and impor- 
tant occasion, so far as they can be given ina 
printed description, are presented below. Be- 
fore entering upon them, we would indulge ina 
few general remarks. 


The New York Convention of Unitarians as- 
sembied on the occasion of the dedication, under 
the name of ‘THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE UNITY,’ 
of a house of worship for the First Society of their 
faith established in that city, brings into strik- 
ing and expressive view the new era upon 
which we have entered. When that congrega- 
tion was originally gathered the Unitarians of this 


country were at the height of their controversy | 


with the advocates of the scholastic Trinity, | 
and of the system of Calvinism. The age of| 
controversy, within our borders, is now passed ; | 
and that Society having become, as all our So- | 
cies have, deeply and forever grounded in the 
immovable truth, has inseribed upon the dura- 
ble walls of the new aud enlarged house of wor- | 
ship to which their multiplied numbers have | 
been removed, the never more to be questioned | 
truth of the Divine Unity. 
The adoption of that title by the New York | 
Church is a declaration, on their part, which all 
our congregations echo with one voice, that the | 
false and unscriptural doctrines of the Trinity 
and of Calvinism, fastened upon Christendom in 
the dark ages, and from which we have been | 
struggling for a quarter of a century to disen- | 
tangle ourselves, have been entirely eradicated 
and removed from our midst, and henceforward | 
we shall all rest, beyond the reach of doubt or} 
disputation, in the simple and divine truths, as 
originally delivered to the primitive disciples, of | 
the Uniry or Gop, of the Paternat Benevo- | 
LeNcE of his government, and of Lizerty, HOLI- | 
Ness, and Love, as the only essential principles | 
of the Gospel. | 
While the controversy, which is required to | 
redeem these great truths from the ignorance | 
and corruption of long ages, has wrought its | 
work among us, it is entering into the bosom 
and very heart of all the other denominations of | 


the Charch. The sky is clear and bright above | 


j 


our heads, but clouds and storms brood over the | 


rest of Christendom. We hear the muttering | 


ot the thunders, and behold the distant al 


ings of the lightning all around us. Under dif- 


ferent names, designed to mask their real nature, 


the very questions which are now settled | 
among us, are agitating, convulsing and rend- | 
i 
| 


| credit the progress of society in morals and re- 


ing every professedly Protestant Church in 
Christendom. 


The New York Convention illustrates, in an- 





} 
| 
} 


other aspect, the new era upon which we have | 


entered. 


Having fixed immutably the founda- | 


tions of our faith, we have ascended to a higher 


level than of mere doctrinal and controversial | 


; 
} 


The troth being | 


exercises and engagements. 
secured we now seek to expressand promote 
the spirit of our religion. We hold out the 
hand of fellowship, and we utter the words of 
love to all, of every name, and faith. Having 
broken the shackles of error and placed the 
light of truth where it is sending its radiance to 
the recesses of every denomination, we now 
propose to raze to the ground the sectarian de- 


fences behind which error has heretofore been | 


entrenched, and the sectarian barriers by which 
truth has been excluded. We are committed, 
pledged, and devoted to the abolition of sects. 
We disown the character of a sect for ourselves, 
and are resolved not to recognize it in others. 


Our Orthodox friends ridicule our pretensions 
got to be a sect—but we can well bear their ri- 
dicule, for we are assured that a similar success 
awaits our struggle against seetarianism to that 
which has crowoed our assaults upon false 
doctrines. 


We have voluntarily and resolutely Jaid aside 
the armor, and forbidden ourselves to wield the 
powers, of a sect within our own body. Hence 
that freedom of speculation which ia some of its 
extremes and excesses has brought upon us 
the reproaches of our opponents, and which 
they would fain have enticed us to repress, 
as they do, by the arm of sectarian power. 
But we have been true to our great principle, 
and faithful to our mission. Thought and in- 
quiry and speculation are unrestrained by any 
denominational authority among us, and we 
now begin to Witness the salutary effects of 1e- 
fraining from attempts to check or restrict 
them. Not feeling the hand of power, they 
yield to the influences of love, and prudence, 
and moderation. Those who seemed to be 
verging towards infidelity, not having been 
driven into it, are coming back to the rock of 
faith and planting themselves on it more immo- 
vably than ever before. 

In the mean time a natural, healthful, and 
most interesting variety of modes of viewing, 
aod of inoulcating, religious truth, exists among 
us. This was strikingly apparent in the dis- 
courses delivered at New York. They ee 
severally peculiar, and marked with a most dis- 





| 








tinetive stamp—and thjs would have been true 
of each and all, if instead of four, there had 
been forty of them, by as many different preach- 
ers. This variety is a source of interest and 
influence not yet appreciated or developed, and 
instead of being distafbed by it, we rejoice in it. 

We tolerate every diversity of opinion among 
ourselves, and keep the ties of Jove strong and 
bright throughout the entire brotherhood of free 
spirits already gathered under our banner ; and 
all the while we invite, and beckon, and per- 
suade, our fellow Christians of other names, to 
disenthral themselves from sectarian restraints, 
and whatever may be their doctrinal senti- 
ments or theories, come out from their narrow 
enclosures and meet us on the broad ground of 
common Christian hopes, and breathe with us 
the free and pure air of Christian liberty and 
love. And our fraternal solicitations are not 
unheeded. From every quarter they are com- 
ing with outstretched arms to clasp the open 
hand of our all-welcoming fellowship. We 
shall triumph at last,—and it will be a more 
glorious achievement than was ever witnessed 
on the field of controversy,—in prevailing upon 
our fellow Christians of all denominations not 
to allow differences of opinion to raise separating 
walls around them, but to delight to meet and 
embrace each other in love, however variant 
their doctrines or their modes of worship. 
Father Taylor, as we reverently and affection- 
ately call him, is leading the way to this great 
consummation. He is, as he dec)ared himself 
in one of his almost inspired strains of native 
and unrivalled eloquence, at the New York 
Convention, a Trinitarian and a Methodist. 
But he knows with what enthusiastic gladness 
his presence is welcomed among us; oth- 
ers will follow his example, and accept our ear- 
nest invitation to mingle in our Conventions. 
By and by, a welcome will be extended to 
us into the meetings of our Orthodox brethren, 
and then will an unbelieving world, as in the 
primitive ages, yield to the divine persuasion of 
the example of Christians thus loving one an- 
other. 


Mr. Bellows of New York, were named to con- 
stitute this Committee. The following list of 
officers was reported and accepted by the Con- 
vention. 

Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston, President. 

Rev. Dr. Dewey of New York, Rev. Mr. 
Burnap of Baltimore, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, 
of Boston, Vice Presidents. 

Rev. Chandler Robbins of Boston, Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, of Newport, R. I., Secre- 
taries. 

Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, Mass., Rev. 
Mr. Lothrop of Boston, Mass., Rev. Mr. Os- 
good of Providence, R. 1., Seth Low, Esq, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. George A. Crocker, Esq. of 
Taunton, Mass,, Business Committee. * 

On taking the chair, the President offered a 
few remarks respecting the purposes for which 
the Convention had come together, and an- 
nounced the special object of the meeting that 
evening to be to attend a religious service. 

The Convention assembled again in the same 
place, on Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock, for 
the transaction of businesss, and held two addi- 
tional sessions on Thursday. Each of these 
meetings was opened and closed with prayer, 
Rev. Messrs. Hill of Worcester, Sewall of Scit- 
uate, Hall of Providence, Furness of Philadel- 
phia, Putnam of Roxbury and Burnap of Bal- 
timore officiating on the occasions. 

The business committee reported certain res- 
olutions, for consideration and discussion. 

The first resolution, which was as follows, 
was adopted after a brief discussivn. 

Resolved, That Unitarian Christianity being 
derived solely and wholly from the Scriptures, 
avoids alike the errors of hierarchial and tradi- 


tionary faith and discipline on the one hand, and 
of the rationalistic theory on the other. 


The second resolution was as follows: 


* Resolved, That while we adopt our Theology 
on account of its Scriptural truth, we hold it 
| pre-eminently valuable for the influences it is 
suited to exert upon the personal character. 





It was taken up and discussed with great an- 
imation and earnestness, by Messrs. Muzzey ot 





Again—the aspect of Unitarianism presented 
at the New York Convention illustrates another 
most interesting and gratifying feature. The 


discourse by Rev. Dr. Gannett, for instance, | Maltecion 


strongly displayed a feeling, which is a natural 


expression of true religion, when advanced be- | 


yond the crippling and benumbing reach of doc- | 
trinal error and elevated into an atmosphere in | 
which it breathes its own inherent spirit and | 
aims at its own highest resuits—an earnest | 
yearning for the development of that moral and | 
spiritual life which is the end of the Gospel dis- | 
pensation. We do not seek to urge men toa 
high and holy life for the sake of strengthening 
the argument in favor of our principles, and we 
know that to Jook around upon the different | 
sects of the Charch to ascertain which exhibits 
the best morality and gives proof of the most 
genuine piety is as futile as it is productive of | 


| censoriousness, bat feeling the beauty, the glory | 


and the divinity of the truths and hopes that are 
revealed to us, we acknowledge and Jament our 


| 
defective and unworthy manifestation of a 
power and efficacy. When a denomination, as | 


it is with an individual, reaches that point, at | 


which it fears not to utter its ingenuous sense of | 


its own short-comings, and instead of boasting 


of its excellence recognizes and condemns its | 
imperfections, we may be sure that it is on the | 


| road which leads to a heayenly virtue, and an | 


immortal! spiritual life. 

It is worthy of observation that this tone of 
sentiment is signally exhibited, by the various | 
denominations of liberal and Unitarian Chris- | 
tians at the present time. In another column 
of this paper the reader will find an extract 
from Rev. E. H. Chapin’s Discourse at the | 
Universalist Convention, breathing this | 
It is a remarkable coincidence 


late 
same spirit. 
that such a direction should have been given to 
the exhortations of the leading exponents of the 
views and feelings of these two divisions of 
the great Unitarian community of the country. 
While the Orthodox seem to be dissatisfied with 
the evidences of increasing moral and personal 
excellence in the daily lives and general char- 
acter of their people, and—in vain regrets,speci- 
mens of which we have often presented in our 
Religious Summary, for the disappearance 
of revivals, which like all other phantoms 
vanish with the advance of day,—almost dis- 


ligion which has taken their place, those who 
utter our sentimeuts plead for and demand an 
elevated spirituality and true practical piety as 
the great thing to be desired, and the one thing 
needful. 

Finally, the meeting at New York, has 
shown to the world that Unitarians are alive, 
and fervent, and devoted to their principles, and 
to the cause of their religion. There is no body 
of Christians, whose faith is so deeply and im- 
pregnably established, there is none whose zeal 
is kindled with a purer and brighter flame. 
They are too numerous, too respectable, and 
too enlightened to be met any longer with mere 
abuse. Hard names will make no impression 
upon them. Their position is too prominent to 
render it safe to misrepresent them. 


What course their opponents will conclude to 
take, in reference to the new and higher atti- 
tude Unitarians are assuming, as a commanding 
portion of the religious world, advancing to the 
very front of the line, and taking their rightful 
lead of public sentiment, we know not and we 
fear not. Whatever issue they may choose to 
make we are ready to meet it. We trust that 
peace will prevail. We long to love all, and to 
have no more contention with any. But we 
shall be true to our Jot, and to the trust as- 
signed us. The period of our weakness and 
peril is passed, and we are borne up by an 
abiding and a confident assurance that a bright- 
er day than has ever risen, is now dawning 
upon the interests of rational and liberal Chris- 
tianity. 





DETAILS OF THE CONVENTION. 


The whole number of clergymen present, in- 
cluding candidates for the ministry, was eighty. 
The laity were represented by a highly respect- 
able delegation from various parts of the coun- 
try. The members of the Convention were 
welcomed in the afternoon of Tuesday, Oct. 
2ist., to the private hospitality of Rev. Mr. 
Bellows, at his residence ; and from that place 
they proceeded to the ‘ Church of the Messiah ’ 
where they assembled at 7 o’clock P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Rev. 
Dr. Dewey. On motion of Rev. Mr. Burnap 
‘of Baltimore, a Committee of three was appoint- 
ed by the chair to nominate a list of officers of 


Cambridgeport, Hill of Worcester, Briggs of 
'Plymouth, Thomas of South Boston, George 
|G. Channing, Travelling Agent, and Charles | 
| Briggs, General Secretary of the American 
Association, Lothrop and E. T. Tay- | 
|lor of Boston, Osgood of Providence, Thompson | 
of Salem, Harrington of Albany and Simonton | 
of New York. It was unanimously adopted. 

The third resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That it is worthy of consideration 
whether the changes which have been adopted | 
by some of our congregations in the mode of | 
conducting public worship be expedient. 

It was discussed by Rev. Messrs. Hall of | 
Providence; Buckingham of Cambridge, Dewey | 
of New York, Putnam of Roxbury, and Loth- | 
rop and Gannett of Boston, and was unani- | 
mously adopted. 

The fourth resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That the recent death of a venera- 
ble teacher of theology tu many of the members | 
of this convention, Dr. Henry Ware, Senior, | 
of one of the former Presidents of the Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Justice Story, and of one of 
its Vice Presidents, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
calls for our solemmn and affectionate commemo- 
ration of their Christian worth and valuable 
services in the cause of truth. 

It was proposed that the above resolution 
should be passed by the Convention, standing, | 
and with only such remarks as the President 
might think proper to offer. Upon which Dr. | 
Parkman observed, that the simple mention of 
the names of these honored and lamented indi- | 
viduals, was sufficient of itself, unaided by any 
remarks he could offer, to awaken recollections 
at once the most tender and sacred. It recall- | 
ed the remembrance of services and virtues, | 
‘*the memory of which is immortal,’’ and the | 


| benefit of which not only we but they that come | 


after us will enjoy: that after the just and elo- 
quent tributes which have already been paid to 
these, our departed friends and benefactors, it | 
could not be needful to add any of his own.— | 
And passing all that might be uttered of the | 
venerated Ware and the learned and virtuous | 
Story, he would only refer fora moment to | 
the last sickness of Mr. Saltonstall, it having | 
been brought to his view in a conversation with | 
which he had beer privileged, in a recent visit | 
to Salem. Here he found from testimony on | 
which he could most entirely rely, how firm | 
was the faith, how tranquil the spirit, yet how 
tender also the sensibilities of our friend through | 
the whole of that scene; what consolations he 
derived from the religion he had long professed, | 
and what solace from the prayers which with | 
his own dying lips he was often uttering. Dr. 
P. adverted (with some fear Jest he might be in- 
trading upon the sanctity of domestic sorrow) 
to the deep paternal feeling, yet calm submis- 
sion, with which Mr. Saltonstall spoke of an 
absent, only son, inexpressibly dear, who was 
even then anticipating with joy his father’s 
meeting him in Europe. And the remarks 
were closed by the menton of affecting incidents, 
which proved that Mr. Saltonstall, amidst all 
the engagements of a professional and public 
life, made the Scriptures, and especially the 
Gospel of his Savior, his daily study and de- 
light. 

The resolution was then adopted, in silence, 
the Convention standing. 


The fifth resolution was as follows: 


Resolved, That while we steadfastly .main- 
tain the independence of the individual congre- 
gations, we cordially favor such modes of asso- 
ciation and organization as may quicken the life 
and secure the purity of our Churches. 


After discussion it was also adopted. 


At an early period of the Convention on mo- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Farley of Brooklyn, seconded 
by Rev. Dr. Dewey, it was voted unanimously 
that Elder Simonton, a minister of the Chris- 
tion denomination in New York, Elder Currier, 
also of the Christian denomination, and Rev. 
E. T. Taylor of the Methodist Church, be in- 
vited to take their seats with the Convention. 

The following Report, after much discussion 
was adopted. 

REPORT OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE UPON THE 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION REFERRED BACK TO 
THEM. 

The Committee with a view of meeting the 
desires of the whole convention, and of encour- 
aging new interest in future sessions make the 
following report fur the consideration of the 
meeting. . 

‘ Whereas the result of our Automnal Con- 
ventions has been thus far highly satisfactory, 
and their regular continuance promises to further 
the religious interests of our denomination, and 
the cause of Liberal Christianity in general, 
alike by the interchange of sympathy, the dis- 


eussion of Christian truth and the quickening of 
Christian zeal :— 


Resolved, That these Autumnal Conventions 





the Convention. Rev. Mr. Peabody of New 








Bedford, Rev. Mr. Farley of Brooklyn and Rev. 


| * aye.’ 





be regularly continued. 
Resolved, That whilst we disclaim all author- 





ity on the part of the Convention over the indi- 
vidual Churches, we earnestly inviie our pas- 
tors and people to give their zealous co-opera- 
tion in the purposes of the Convention. 

Resolved, That at the openining vf each Con- 
vention, the following officers be chosen :— 

A President, three Vice Presidests, a Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary :— 

And that at the close of each Convention a 
Committee of Arrangements of five be chosen. 

_ It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at all meetings of the Convention, or in his 
absence, one of the Vice Presidents. 

It shall be the duty of the Secreiary to keep 
a permanent record of the proceedings of the 

onvention. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements to determine the time and place for 
the next meeting, and devise measures for giv- 
ing it interest and efficacy and to prepare and 
present topics for the consideration of the Con- 
vention. Respectfully submited. 

Rev. Mr. Burnap then communicated to the 
meeting an earnest invitation from his Society 
in Baltimore, that the next Autumnal Conven- 
tion should be holden in that place. 

‘Rev. Mr. Furness communicated a similar in- 
vitation in behalf of the Unitarians of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Polk, of Washington, expressed a strong 
wish that the Convention might be holden there. 

Rev. Mr. Putnam moved that the Chair nom- 
inate a committee of three to appoint a Commit- 
tee of Arrangements. It was carried. The 
Chair named, 

Messrs. Bellowsof New York, Putnam of 
Roxbury, Furness of Philadelphia. 

The committee of nomination reported as 
Committee of Arrangements :— 

Rev. Messrs. Lothrop, Osgood, and E. Pea- 
body, Hon. S. Fairbanks, Hon. S. C. Phillips. 

Rev. Dr. Putnam moved that the Convention 
adjourn sine die, Dr. Dewey in behalfof the 
New York aud Brooklyn Unitarian Societies 
expressed deep gratitude to the brethren who 
had come from abroad to this Convention. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Lothrop the thanks of | 
the Convention to the brethren and families of | 


New York and Brooklyn for their generous hos- | 
pitality, were expressed by rising and by a loud | 
The Convention was then dissolved. 
COLLATION, 
On Wednesday, Mr. Warren, of N. Y. asked | 
leave as the representative of the Unitarian So- | 
cieties of New York and Brooklyn to announce | 


to the Convention that a collation had been pro- | 





| vided in the Apollo Saloon at 3 1-2 P. M., to 


which all the members of the Convention, both 
clerical and lay were cordially and respectfully | 
invited. 
Jonathan Goodhue Esq., of New York presided 
atthe collation. It was delightful to meet him 
and others of the faithful and honored friends of 
our cause, at the social board which they had 
so generously provided, and we hope, in our | 
next paper, that by favoring us with the re- 
marks they then made, some gentlemen will put 


| it in our power to extend the interest of the oc- | 


casion to those who were unable to be present. 
PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 

On Tuesday evening, as our readers are al- 

ready informed, a religious service was held in 

the Church of the Messiah, Dr. Gannett deliv-| 


ering the discourse and Rev. Mr. Briggs of 
On Wednesday the 
* Church of the Divine Unity’ was dedicated, 
Rev. Mr. Bellows, its Pastor, preaching, and 
Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymovth offering the 
prayer. 

On Wednesday evening a Discourse was de- 
livered by Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, Rev. Mr. 


Plymouth offering prayer. 


Huntington of Boston offering the prayer ; and 
on Thursday evening a Discourse was delivered 
by Rev. Ephraim Peabody of New Bedford, 
Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston offering the prayer. 

These four Discourses are represented by all 
to have been of the highest order. Wedo not 
refer to them more particularly now, because 
they are noticed in the documents which we 
proceed to lay before the reader, and because 
we hope to have an opportunity to speak of them 
more deliberately. And with this view we 
would suggest to our New York friends that, 
in no way, could they render the influence of 
the recent Convention more diffusive or more 
permanent than by publishing these discourses 
in a volume. 

We should be pleased to give to our readers 
the sentiments expressed by Gentlemen at any 
of the meetings, in the form in which they 


| would desire to have them presented to the gen- 


eral public. 


> After the foregoing was in type we re- 


ceived from a valued correspondent an account | 


of the Convention from which we present some | 


extracts below. We are under obligations to | 


the same friend for the notices, which follow, | 


of two of the Discourses. 
For the Register. 
| 
Mr. Eprror,—Just returned from the Con- | 
vention of Unitarians, assembled in New . York, 


I cannot forbear communicating some thoughts | 


about it, to you and your readers. Would that 
every Unitarian in the land could have been 
there. It was truly a religious meeting. It 
was not alone a business or sectarian movement. 


I think New York city is convinced of this— | 


convinced that we are willing any body of men 
should save souls ; no matter under what name; 
only be sure that souls are saved. 

You will see by the papers the form of pro- 
ceeding. Let me attempt to give the spirit—to 
put you and your readers, those who were not 
there, in my place that they may feel my 
thoughts and impressions. 

On Tuesday eve, the 2lst inst, the Conven- 
tion was called to order by Rev. Dr. Dewey, in 
the Church of the Messiah. 

Dr. Parkman, in taking the Chair, made a 
few appropriate remarks, impressing the Con- 
vention with the serious and important busi- 
ness of the occasion, and called upon the Rev. 
Mr. Briggs of Plymouth to open the Conven- 
tion with prayer; which he did, in an earnest 
and devout manner. The President then re- 
minded the Convention that the business of the 
evening was to listen to a discourse from the 
Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston. His text was I. 
Tim. 1 xv. ‘ This is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.’ It would be in vain 
to attempt to put upon paper the impression 
made by this sermon. It seemed to affect 
deeply every mind present; to make you feel 
the force of the text; lo magnify and enlarge 
the words till they were written upon the walls 
of the Church and seemed luminous and clear 
over the speaker’s head. The discourse was 
remarkable as an effort of elocution, but prov- 
ing, too, that all words are vain, unless coming 
from the strong convictions of the mind and 
heart. Here was elocution and delivery, be- 
cause there was an inward and spirituallife as a 
foundation or source for them. 

This is the prime fact then, that man is a 


sive. 


of what he has been saying. People understand | 


| for the cause of Liberal Christianity, in show- 


6th verses. 


sinner—who wil! deny thist We all feel this. 
We know this. And we know too that noth- 
ing gives us the pain, sin gives us. Here isa 
reason for the mission of Jesus; and if his 
great work, then our great work. 

But because. man is a sinner it does not fol- 
low that he is utterly a sinner, totally deprav- 
ed. And here the preacher cut down the tall 
but slender stalks of Orthodoxy as the mower 
cuts down tall weeds by a single sweep of his 
sharp seythe, by a word. 

But the charm of the discourse was not its 
elocution, nor its keenness, nor its strong and 
pointed style, but the effect of all these. These 
were all so good that you did not think about 
them. They did not call your attention off 
from the real subject in hand. 

We mistake very mach if every minister did 
not feel the importance of his work that eve- 
ning more than ever before, and has not carried 
home new thoughts about preaching and living, 
for they are inseparable. He preaches the best, 
who lives the best. Why were Christ’s words 
so deep and strong? They were grounded in 
his life. He said what he lived and acted. 
One may say his words and enlarge upon them; 
turn them into poetry and express them in 
music, chisel them in marble or paint them in 
colors, never so rich and glowing—but without 
the life, all these efforss will fail to reach the 
hearts of men. 

This discourse gave a tone to the Conven- 
tion which lasted through the session. Every 
thing said and done seemed to say, Man is a 
sinner and itis our work to save him; and to 
convert others we must be converted ourselves. 
But this is only my idea of it. 

At twelve o’clock on Wednesday, the servi- 
ces commenced in the ‘Church of the Divine 
Unity.’ The whole service was very impres- 
The Church is more than beautiful ; it is 

It inspires holy thoughts ; and you feel 
as you enter its portal, This place must be made 
for the service of some great being—all sounds 


grand. 


but those of praise and penitence are out of 
place here—all attempt at show or display of 
dress, insuch a Church, would be idle—it would 
not be seen. 

Of Mr. Bellows’ sermon, I send youa sy- 
nopsis. 

After the service the Collation began, in the 
Apollo Hall. About five hundred sat down to 
this love feast prepared by the three Churches, 
the ‘ Church of the Messiah,’ the * Church ot 
the Savior’ and the * Church of the Divine 
Unity.’ Here were kind greetings and witty 
speeches, hearts overflowing with joy, honor 
for the resolute, tears for the departed, and hope 
for the future. Speeches were made by Dr. | 
Parkman, Father Taylor and Dea. Greele of | 
Boston, Hon. Moses Grinnell, Rev. Messrs. Far- 
ley, Bellows and Dewey of New York, Mr. D. | 
Reed and Mr. Geo. Channing of Boston, and sev- 
eral others, 

At seven and a half o’clock on Wednesday 
evening, we assembled in the Church of the | 
Divine Unity. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury preached. 
Dr. Putnam's style is Doric. He builds his | 





_| sentences in blocks, raising from a broad and} 


square foundation, by successive steps, each | EARS Ne ae ae 
| upon our souls? ‘ Christ is risen’ without this | peculiarity in its form of the doctrine of the 
The resurrection ! it is | 
| this that lies at the foundation of our faith.— } 
} 


clear and distinct, toa point. He is an orator’ 
because he feels what he says, and is thinking 
more of his subject and you, than of himself. | 
He sends his hearers away with some clear idea 
Christ is the | 
That which he taught is ¢he doc- | 
trine, not what others teach. Christianity is 
founded in the words of Christ, not of Paul. | 
The world has not yet comprehended the depth 
and extent of the words of Christ. 


him. He will be understood. 


Teacher. 


mean to put words into the preachers’ mouth, | 
but we were glad to hear him say that we ought | 
to study Christ more than Paul. He did not | 
say this in so many words, but this seemed to | 
be inferred. 

This Convention has then done a great work | 
ing the fruit of our belief in the manner of our | 
intercourse. There was no wrangling or dis- | 
puting, but a spirit of love and toleration was a | 
constant presence there. 

The tone of piety in which the Convention | 
began, continued through the whole of it, and | 


| we adjourned, sine die, at 6 o’clock on Thurs- | 
| authority, or regard it as unimportant. Unita- } hearts, our Congregational Communivn, and 


day eve. 
But before parting, we listened to a discourse | 


| from Rev. Mr Peabody of New Becford, given in 


the Church of the Divine Unity on Thursday | 
evening, of which, also, I send you a synopsis. 
J.N. B. 





MR. BELLOWS’ DISCOURSE. 


The text was from Ezra 6th chap. 5th and 


The preacher congratulated his flock upon | 
returning from their exile and dispersion, to) 
their own altars. He then spoke of the high 
and solemn uses to which this house of God 
was to be consecrated—of the sacred associa- 
tions that were to grow over and about it, and 
likenedjthe tender, hallowed , overflowing emo- 
tions of devotion, sorrow, penitence, gratitude | 
|which weré to find their home within these 
| walls, to the golden and silver vessels restored 
‘to the temple; the true ornament and conse- 
‘eration of the edifice. 

But there were other golden and silver ves- 

sels to be restored ; and these were the simple 

and primitive truths of the Gospel. This open- 

ed a way, for the real theme of the discourse, 

to the preacher, which was The nature and im- 
portance of the Unitarian controversy, with a 
defence of the sectarian position of our body. 

After an apology for religious controversy and 

a defence of theology as a practical science, 
the preacher took the position, that the Unitari- 
an controversy is not a sectarian dispute in the 
bad sense of that word, consisting as it does, 
not of an attempt to force any peculiar opinions 
upon others, but to break the tyranny and re- 
lieve the pressure of a vast system of false the- 
ology which oppresses and retards the spread 
and influence of Christianity itself: He con- 
fessed the truth of the taunt, that it was a 
negative system, so far as it was a sectarian 
system at all, the denomination being held to- 
gether, first, by a spirit of freedom which did 
not admit of positive description ; and next, 
being united as a sect, more by what it rejected 
than by what it received ; that it was bound 
together, heartily and closely, in opposition toa 
vast system of erroneous theology. But if 
negative in its denominational character, it was 
posisive in its absolute character. He distin- 
guished between liberal Christianity and Uni- 
tarianism ; the first gave the positive, the last, 
the negative side of our faith. As liberal Chris- 
tians our faith was as positive as Christianity 

















fellowship with and allowing it to all, of every 
name, who believed in the Son of God. As 
Unitarians, our faith was negative, as our very 
name and sectarian existence was owing to the 
errors and injurious doctrines of Multarianism. 
He insisted upon the importance of this dis- 
tinction and upon the duty of acting faithfully 
in both characters as liberal Christians and as 
Unitarians. The remainder of the discourse 
was taken up with giving reasons, for special ac- 
tivity atthis time, as Unitarians. The preacher 
pointed out the practical evils resulting from the 
prevailing views of Christianity—the evident 
growth of a refined infidelity; the alarming 


Symbol of the Holy Cross, and are devoted t 
the creeds and worship of our ancient faith ~ 
He felt too the power of the gigantic minds 
who adorned the theology of other Churches 
whose simpler towers could be seen—Churches 
where the names of Calvin, Knox and Edwards 
were held in reverence. Still he was Teady to 
enter this temple of the Father as a believer 
and regard its worship as in its principles fate 
est to the gospel of the Son. 

He took a brief survey of Christendom 
which he divided into two great ‘parties, the 
party of the Priesthood and the Protestant par- 
ty. The party of the Priesthood accepts the 


We do not 


shape which philanthropic action and specala- 
tion was taking in its rejection of Christian re- 
straints ; the danger in which the emancipation 
of the popular mind from ignorance and sloth 
placed the bulk of the people, so long as the 
prevailing views of Christianity corresponded 
so little with their experience and general ways 
of thinking. He examined the practical ten- 
dency of particular doctrines of Orthodoxy and 
showed their injurious influence upon the char- 
acter, when received in their honest form. He 
then endeavored to show how Unitarian Chris- 
tianity met the state of things, and would cor- 
rect its evils and ward off itsdangers. He in- 
sisted that it echoed and gave authority, clear- 
ness and force to the inarticulate whispers, the 
longings and sighings of men’s hearts in this 
era; that it rescued from doubt and unbelief; 
that it reconciled the problems of the time; 
cherished while it sustained the philanthropic 
action of the day; was alike inspiring and con- 
servative ; free and moderate; christian, and 
yet reformative and progressive. He insisted 
that the distinctive side of liberal Christianity 
had not yet fully done its work ; that anxiety to 
build had prevented it from laying the founda- 
tions as solidly as it should. The discourse 
concluded with an address to the society. Con- 
gratulating them on the completion of their en- 
terprize, and making honorable and grateful al- 
Jusion to one or two faithful friends who had 
signally manifested an interest in their behalf ;* 
with an announcement of the name of the new 
temple, as the ‘Church of the Divine Unity,’ 
and with a solemn offering of the Church and 
people to God, with an earnest prayer for his 
acceptance and blessing. 





* We understand that the late excellent Joel Stone, 
Esq., was meant, and the Hon. Moses H. Grinnel 
the other individual referred to. 





MR. PEABODY’S DISCOURSE. 


Mr. Peabody preached the last sermon after 
the rising of the convention, on Thursday eve, 
in the Church of the Divine Unity. The occa- 
sion was one that called for a peculiar sermon ; 
and we had it. We had enjoyed three days 
of the highest interest. We had been cheered | 
by news of the growth and success of our 
opinions, and we was glad, because we be- 





lieve that men are to be saved by such views.— | pects on tr 
Who shall | 
speak some word that shall thrill through every | 
heart and soul the influence of our Convention 


But the time of parting is come. 


belief, all is in vain. 
One must believe this or he can believe nothing. | 
Without this fact, all else is vain. The text} 
was from 12 Cor. 15:14:20, ‘And if Christ be | 


not risen, then is our preaching vain and your vor 
| Vor. 


Charch doctrines of Laud. 
hierarchies are strengthening. The orthedox 
sects are losing numbers of their younger eler- 
gy and people. 
quarters show a yearning for a more Imposing 
worship and commanding discipline. 


must reject the hierchical system. 
tutes priestly authority for mental freedom— 
the power of a@itual for the force of individual 
piety and purity Woe to those who go to 
splendid cathedrals contrary to their ceavictions 
of truth. Their senses and fancy may be 
charmed. Reason and conscience sumber.— 
The soul sleeps a fatal sleep. We stand up 
for our own simple views as preeminentdy valu- 
able for their effect upon personal character, in 
spite of all that the party of the Priesthood can 
offer as a substitute in its system of vicarious 
goodness. 


There onr place is. 
the Liberal side or on the Calvinistic, for this is 
the fair issue. If we quit our liberal ground, 
there is no fconsistent stopping place short of 
what is substantially Calvinism, onless we go 
out of the Protestant ranks. 
Calvinism is better than our own free faith in 
acting upon character. 
spoken of with contempt. 
champions, the mightiest dialectical intellects 


authority of tradition and the supernatural pow- 
er of the Sacraments administered by consecra- 
ted hands. The Protestant party asserts the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures, the right of py; 
vate judgment, and professes to regard hits 
chiefly for their moral significance. 

Shall we yield to the claims of the Priest. 
hood, whether Roman, Greek, or Anglican! 
Shall we go back to the past and surrender atte 
individual independence into the hands of the 
priest. Our age tends strongly to this, alike 
in the old world and new. Europe tends 
strongly now to Romanism notwithstanding the 
recent Outbreaks of freedom in Germany and 
France. England leans towards the High: 
In this country the 


Liberal Christians in some 


Yet with all its beauty and antiquity we 
[t swbsti- 


Turn to the other party, the Protestants.— 
But in what quarter? On 


Shall we say that 


Calvinism i net to be 
It has had for its 


of the Christian Church. Who cam speak dis- 
respectfully of the intellect of Calvin and Ed- 
wards ' Who will deride the names of Leighton 
and Charnocke, or even of Chalmers or D’An- 
bigne? Yet Calvinism has great errors, and 
tends to great evils. Its dogma of the Trinity 
adition, and cannot be preved from 
Scripture or primitive antiquity, as is granted 
by many who hold the doctrine, and rests upon 
the priesthood which Calvinism disavews. T 


atonement is a calumny upon divine merey and 


ni the first principles of jostice. Its 
view of human nature chills oar affections and 


discourages effort, especially in al! whe ean- 
not deem themselves elected to supernatural fa- 
We cannot accept its leading principles - 


faith is also vain. But now is Christ risen from | without resting on a tradition, whieh, if follow 
* é . 


the dead and become the first fruits of them that | 


slept.’ 
In the sermon of Mr. Putnam the great char- 


ans from most sects had been set forth,—that 
they build their faith on Christ’s teachings; that 
they do not rely on Creeds, or Councils, 


truth, or as mediators between man and God, 
dation. 


the foundation on which we build our faith—in 


} 
| 


‘apart from the great platform of our Liberal 


ed, would lead us to join the party ef the priest- 


| hood, and ask the benediction of some prelate, 


and abandon the right of private judgment in 


acteristic principle which distinguishes Unitari- | interpreting Scripture. 


| 


or the | 

nw + * r 
| Fathers or Traditions or the Church; nay, not 
on the Apostles, as the originators of divine | 


; - ‘ |ianit of the New Testament. 
but on Christ, on Christ alone, Christ the foun- } the f 


No, we cannot quit our position either for 
the hierarchy or the Calvinistic Church. Much 
less than for any less division of Christendom, 


We stand upon the positive Christ- 
The Christ of 
ew Testament is the object of our faith. 


principles. 


Me. Pedhody “sheila or dab’ wanna eubienbiss | God in Christ is the object of our worship.— 


The plain precepts of the gospel are*the rule of 


| our morality. 


its relation to the sceptical tendencies of the} 44, Osgood closed by stating that our chief 


age: in opposition to Rationalism, and to all | need was the application of the positive Christ- 
kindred speculations, which detract from Christs ianitv of the New Testament to our individual 


rians rest their faith on the Divine Authority of | our denominational associations. He spoke at 
Christ. The discourse was an eloquent and | some length, and we have given but an outline 
clear developement of the text. The miracles, | of his remarks. 

and especially the resurrection of Christ estab- 
lish his divine authority ; and that authority 
gives a solid basis for our faith in all his teach- 
ings. The two main points of the discourse 
were; Ist, the actual moral results, in the histo-| trust, to say a few words in the convention, 
ry of the world, of the Resurrection of Christ ;| Before leaving home he had meditated a train 
and 2d, the need (proved by a survey of the) of thought which it had been his intention, if 
past and of the present, and of the nature and | an opportunity offered, to present at one of the 
wants of man) which the human race has of| sessions of this body ; but it took a direction % 
one like Christ, endowed with a divine authori- different from that which had been pursued by 
ty and a divinely attested authority, as a reveal-| those who had preceded him, it crossed at so 


—_— 


MR. THOMSONS’S REMARKS. 
Mr. Thompson of Salem said: 


He rose, not without a good deal of self-dis- 








itself, holding al! and_every doctrine of the 
Scriptures ; and with a large charitf, claiming 


er and teacher of religious truth. These points 
werelset forth with power and skill. The ser- 
mon was like the flowing in of a deep, clear 
river, adorned with banks of healthy verdure 
and now and then a stately tower or strong for- 
tress to give security and peace to the scene.— 
If we must give up our faith in Christ says the 
preacher, let it not be done with exultation and 
triumph, but let us clothe ourselves in mourn- 
ing, and go into the grave yard, where those we 
love lie buried. With sad and tearful faces, let 
it be relinquished there. 


Mr Bellows, Pastor of the new church spoke, 
very properly it seemed to us, the Jast word in 
the closing service of the convention, asking for 
the influence of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, 


to which we say Amen. o 





REMARKS OF MR. OSGOOD UPON THE SECOND 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. Osgood said that he had gladly yielded 
the floor to Father Taylor, and while he rejoic- 
ed in the Catholic spirit of his eloquent words, 
yet felt himself little able to address the conven- 
fion after such a fervent appeal. Yethe felt 
called upon to present views which had not yet 
been stated. 

The resolution claims for our theology a pre- 
eminent value for its influence upen personal 
character. He could vote for the resolution, 
_yet thought it a great thing to be »ble to do so. 
]t implies a conviction of the moral superiority 
of our principles over those of other systems, 
and should not be done without a just apprecia- 
tion of those other systems. For his own part, 
he had great respect for the leading parties in 
the Christian Chureh. He could not, as he 
walked up Broadway to this Church of the Mes- 


many points those channels which had flowed 
so refreshingly into our hearts, that, although 
true and important to him now as then, he 
had determined to abandon it altogether. He 
took for a text and starting poin?, as another 
speaker had done, the discourses to which they 
had listened, and he would say that they were 
all discourses long to be remembered. But 
there was a peculiarity in the aiscourse of the 
evening previous, (Rev. Dr. Putnam’s) which 
rendered it to him particularly striking. It 
seemed to him, after hearing that sermon, as 
perfectly demonstrated that Christ is the only tn- 
fallible teacher of his own religion, and that the 
Gospels contain the whole of it; the Epistles 
being high!y instructive and most valuable 
commentaries, —when they do not refer to mat- 
ters purely local and temporary,—upon the 
Gospels. He had been particularly gratified 
because a short time before, having read 3 
chapter by Archbishop Whatley, designed to 
prove that the Gospels did not contain the whole 
Christian revelation, he had felt some difficulties 
on the subject. But these were now all remov- 
ed; and he felt assured that the Archbishop, 
with all his admirable powers of logic, was 
unable to answer the argument, ey = 
ortant to our form of faith that could de pre- 
wa) of Pui sermon. The preacher had 
stated what he regarded as the most striking 
features of the Gospel. He began with the 
beatitudes, and to those he (Mr. T.) erat 
confine his present remarks. ‘ Blessed ae 4 
pure in heart, Blessed are the peace-ma 
Blessed are the merciful, Blessed are they 
hunger and thirst after righteousnes, rome 
are they that are persecuted for sigmnege ed 
sake.’ These are _— 54 peculiar — 
sus, and they are all of & charac 
ely ov nied to the class of fundamental 





siah in which we are assembled, but feel the 
fascination of the stately temples that bear the 


axioms of true religion. Applied to the: beers 
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and conscience they were the lever which was 
io move and elevate the moral world. Taking 
nis lever in our hands, we need not ask where 
e should stand, for he who ‘ hung the earth 
‘pon nothing’ and yet holds it steady and firm, 
he would support us, and we might effect a 
change in the condition of the whole moral 
world around us. But how apply it! that 
was the difficulty. Tt was not enongh that we 
: ace-makers, 
were pure in heart ourselves, P® ‘ 
lovers of righteousness and mercy: not enoug 
that we cherished in our hearts all holy and 
beautiful sentiments,—° must act as well as 
feel—we must do something to make others pure 
and holy and blessed, and to improve the char- 
acter and condition of society. The misery as 
all as the sin of man was to be regarded. 
How much of it existed all aroundus. Almost 
the first spectacle he saw on landing in that 
city, as he was walking with a friend to his 
lodgings, was a sight that moved him to tears. 
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‘not descend from it either into Methodism, or 


} 


‘Calvinism, or Episespacy. We shall stand just 
where we are, advancing, he trusted, continual- 
ly in the religious life, and rising upward daily 
towards heaven. Mr. T. said he was aware 
that he had not confined himself very strictly to 
the resolution before them—nor had he intend- 
to do so when he rose—but in this he had fol- 
lowed pretty ¢losely the precedents of the meet- 
ing as well as the standing rules of the conven- 
tion. 





For the Register. 
CHURCH OF THE DIVINE UNITY. 


This is the name adopted for their new 
Church, by the First Congregational Unitarian 
Society in New York. It is one of the most 
beautiful Churches in the city, and its location 
on Broadway, between Spring and’ Prince 
streets, is favorable to success in disposing of 
its ample accommodations. 1 hope we may 





He saw a little child about three years of age 
standing at the corner of a street, with a face 
all besmeared, hair uncombed, bare-footed, its 
body scarcely covered by filthy rags, apparently 
exhausted with crying, and alone! He looked 
at the poor creature and looked again, as it 
stood there motionless, but passed on, and he 
knew not what had become of the child ; but he 
had felt since, that in doing nothing for it, he 
had almost incurred the guilt of ‘ despising one 
of those little ones’ that might be brought to 
Jesus and made forever happy io his kingdom, 
But such spectacles were notrare. The gen- 
erous. hearts of his brethren in that city, must 
be wounded to bleeding daily by them. There 
were thousand of cases® like it there, and smore 
ot less in every considerable city and town in 
the world,—cases of extre 
poverty. 

Now, he asked, bow shall we apply the fun- 
damental principle of Christian duty, as unfold- 
ed in the sermon on the mount, to this descrip- 
tion of wretchedness? Something ought to be 
done, bat Aow shall tbe done? Thisis a prob- 
lem which ought immediately to be solved by 
There were other evils of overshadowing 
magnitude in other parts of the country, to 
which he new referred, only to remark, that it 
is for us te apply the reforming principles of the 
Gospel, to their remeval. He did not quite 
agree, he said, with a much esteemed brother, 
whom he always heard with pleasure, in his es- 


us. 


uumate of the religious character of our denom- 
ination generally. I¢ was his honest convic- 
tion, and why should he not express it? that 


the average of character in the Unitarian de- 


nomination, was not merely equal to, but higher | 
than in any other. He longed as earnesily as | 


any man could, to see more of the spirit of de- 
votion and piety amongst us, but he was glad 
to think that there was not a little, even where 


| 
me suffering and 


presently have a proper and full description of 
‘the building. In the meantime I would say, 
‘that it is of the Gothic order, and is similar in 
‘its interior arrangement to the new Churches of 
Rev. Mr. Farley’s Society, Brooklyn, and Rev. 
| Mr. Robbins’ Society in Bostor. Its interior is 
|indeed very attractive and beautiful. ‘The wri- 
|ter had the pleasure of attending the religious 
‘services of Sunday morning last,—being the 
‘first’ after the Dedication. There were (by 
careful estimation) about 1200 persons present. 

Mr. Bellows preached an able and earnest 
| dlecuiniie from the words, Acts v. 38-39. 





JMPRESSION MADE BY THE CONVENTION. 
The following article is from the New York 

| Evening Post of Oct. 25th :— 
‘ There have been several ecclesiastical bod- 
ies gathered in this city during the week, to 
consider the affairs of their respective churches. 
All of the these, so far as we have had an op- 
portunity of observing them, have been more 
| than respectable in the talent which they exhib- 
ited; but that, perhaps, which has left the 
| deepest impression on the public mind, was the 
assembly of Unitarian divines, which met in 
Mr. Bellows’s new church. There seemed to 
us to be an amount of intellectual force and cul- 
| ture ovllected in this body that has seldom, if ever, 
| been surpassed in this region. ‘Their proceed- 
|ings, too, were conducted with great spirit, but 
| at the same time, with unusual dignity and self- 
| respect. But what was chiefly to be commend- 
led in their proceedings was the absence of those 
| disgusting manifestations of sectarian exclusive- 
| ness and bigotry which too often mark meetings 
if this kind. There was, itis true, no want of 
a manly and decided expression, in the various 
‘addresses, of the peculiar views of this branch 
| of Christianity ; yet this was unaccompanied 
|by wholesale denunciations of other forms of 
|faith. Indeed, the general tone of the whole 
convention was that which every honest right- 
minded Christian must have approved. We 
|say this the more willingly, because, not pro- 
|fessing any peculiar attachment to the religious 
tenets of the Unitarians, the writer feels more 


| free to speak in terms of the warmest praise of 


the world saw nothing of it—saw it not, not|the refinement, intelligence and liberality of 


because it was contradicted by the life, but be- 
cause it was so modest, so unobtrusive, so hum- 
ble as to shun observation. In many a lowly 
dwelling high praises were sung ; and in stately 
palaces, tears of penitence and love, fell upon 


the morning and evening Sacrifice, unseen by | 


human eyes, but observed and accepted by him 
who seeth all things. 


Would to God, he said, that the hearts of | 


our people might be brought nearer to the great 
and good Father! but he wished this not only 
for their own comfortand peace, but that they 
might be filled with his all-loving spirit which 
is ever doing good even to the evil and unthank- 
ful, and calling us to the high distinction of be- 
ing ‘* imitators of him as dear children.’’ This, 
jit seemed to him, was what we wanted in our 


churebes more than anything else,—such a ful- | 


ness of the spirit of God as would incline us to 
carry out the first principles of the Gospel in 
the redemption of brother-men from their 
wretchedness as well as from the bondage of 
sin. This we were not doing as effectually as 
we should, and the reason was not that we 
were more deficient than others in purity and 
devotion, but that, like others, we had not seen 
} ry clearly our dugg to lie in this direction. 
le felt unwilling, he said, that that beautiful 
vord philanthropy should be appropriated by 


| their ‘priesthood. 
} So much for the Convention ; and 


now a 
| word in regard to the Church in which they 
jmet. It is one of the most beautiful Gothic 
structures that has been erected in this city; 
| but precisely because it is so truly gothic it is 
utterly unadapted to the purposes to which it is 
dedicated. There is no correspondence or har- 
| mony weatever between the spirit of Unitarian 
| teaching and the spirit of gothic architecture. 
Unitarianism is a faith of bald and naked sim- 
plicity ; gothic architecture is marked by infi- 
nite variety and complication. The one boasts 
lof its directness, its clearness, its plainness, 
while the other is characterised by endless di- 
_versity, depth and gloom, in the midst of grand 
|and imposing unity. The Catholies of the 
| Middle Ages were true to their surpassing ar- 
| tistic instinets, when they put up their noble old 
| gothic structures, but the simple and majesiic 
| Doric would better become the Unitarians of 
| these days.’ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Dr. Palfrey’s Discourse on the Life and Character of 
the Rev. Henry Ware, D. D., late Hollis Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

We have read this discourse with the satis- 
'faction we had anticipated from the report of 
‘some who were favored in the hearing of it. 
| We are glad that the duty, or we should rather 
'say, the privilege of commemorating a charac- 
‘ter so estimable, and services so valuable, as 
| were those of Prof. Ware, was devolved upon 





igitators, by radicals, by infidels, or by a com- |e altogether qualified to appreciate and honor 


dination of true-hearted disciples with such. It 


‘them. The venerable yearsof Dr. Ware were 


®as a word that belonged to the Church of crowned by as venerable virtues, the ‘ remem- 


Christ ; and if any are called philanthropists, in 
God’s name let it be the Christians of this age. 
specially was it our own daty, as believers in 


the all mereiful Father and an all-redeeming | 


Savior, as believers, moreover, in the brother- 
od of mankind—knowing too what that word 


brother means,—especially was it our duty to| 


be foremost in advancing every interest which 
philanthropists (so called) have taken in charge 
whenever that interest appears 10 be based upon 
the principles and authorized by the spirit of the 

1. Mr. I’. would refer briefly to another 


Gospel, 
wple. Reference had been made in the very 


eloquent remarks of his friend from Providence, | 


| brace of which is immortal :’ and whether as a 
| Pastor devoting the freshness of his manhood to 
the flock, or as an instructor in the University, 
preporing others for a profession, of which he 
| was himself a distinguished ornament, his name 
/ will be held in lasting hvnor and gratitude. 
Dr. Palfrey has happily exhibited the leading 
‘traits of his character, and particularly the fair- 
| ness, candor, and charity, which marked him as 
a Teacher. All who were ever connected with 
him in the University, whether as fellow-teach- 
ers or as pupils, will at once recognize the per- 
fect truth and justice of the following. * * * 
* He was an equably burning and a cheerfully 


(Rev. Mr. Osgood), to a recent article in the shining light, in which for a season we were 


New Englander on ‘ Episcopal and Unitarian 


affinities.’ 


understood his friend to express of a tendency 
amongst us towards Episcopacy. 
there was no such tendeney—there could be 
none. 
over his fears. (Here Mr. Osgood was under- 
Stood to disclaim for himself any such appre- 
lension as had been attributed to him ) 
Mr. T. continued - 


But an alternative had been presented.— 


EK piscopacy or Calvinism? as though we were 


; But this was a mistake ; we 
Were going no where, we were rooted, and 


grounded, as we believe 
Some things were set- 


we meant to remain. 
The congregation whose church, we had 


up for a change! 


» in the truth, and there 


tled. 

yesterday dedicated had showed their determi- 
Hation to remain steadfast to the great ides of 
the ‘ Divine Unity,’ not only the most simple but 
the most comprehensive idea of God thatcan be 
formed, so long at least as their Church-edifice 
shall stand. No sir,we are not going to change. 
We welcome others to us, we are not going to 


‘em. Welcome a thousand father Taylors, (if | 


‘t were possible there should be more than one 
‘uch on earth,) welcome with all their ‘Trinita- 
Nanism and their Methodism. {Mr. Taylor in a 
‘peech of thrilling eloquence had in the morn- 


* Trinitarian and a thorough Methodist.} We 
*pen our arms and our hearts to all such but we 
we hot going over to them. We ask them not 
° adopt our faith, but would receive them to 
“ar fellowship, Believing ourselves to occupy 


thi 
igher plat-form than any other sect we shall 


He did not take that writer (who , 
seemed tu entreat us not to go to Episcopacy, | who are a salt to savor the world. 
but if we were going any where to come back 
to Orthodoxy), as an authority in the mater, | 
nor did he share in the apprehension which he | 


He was sure 


The writer in the review might give 


‘"g distinetly and emphatically avowed himself 


willing to rejoice, and now the sum of his ex- 
ample and influence is added to that of the ex- 
mple and influence of those good and wise, 
I never 
heard of his having an enemy, and he had cor- 
dial friends and well-wishers without number. 
I never heard of any body’s being injured by his 
junkind word or deed. A meek and gentle 
|charity was the spirit of his life. Mild and 
‘encouraging in his intercourse with intimates 
and strangers, tolerant in his judgments, rea- 
sonable in his expectations, easy to be pleased, 
patient to wait God’s time for successes, grate- 
ful for what was given, content to forego what 
was denied, a rare serenity of mind endowed 
him richly with that truest independence that 
can belong to man. No one could be much 
with him, and continue to chérish the tumults 
of a selfishly ambitious or a dissatisfied temper. 
| Occupying a conspicuous and responsible sta- 
‘tion, in which an agitator would have found 
| abundance of temptation and scope for turbulent 
activity, and which unavoidably, from the eir- 
cumstances of the times, invited e ungentle 
assault, he knew how to be inflexibly true to 
its obligations, without ever a departure from 
the meekness of wisdom. The candor of his 
mind was remarkable. He trusted truth enough 
to give error every fair chance. Who ever 
‘knew him unjust to an adverse statemett, or 
heard him sharpen an argument with a taunt? 
The scrupulous, rather the essential and 
| Spontaneous, fairness and uprightness of his an- 
derstanding was an eminent qualification for a 
liberal discipline of youth. Its influence gently 
laid their minds open to a willing and reveren- 
tial reception of all trath, and by a sort of in- 
| Sensible but irresistible contagion inspired them 
with the love of it, and of the goodness with 
which it is congenial. A great firmness in 
couneel and action belonged to this steady tran- 
quillity ot spirit; a truer man, to stand courage- 
ously by what his cautious judgment had once 
approved as fit and right, does not live. A 
hopeful perseverance belonged to it no less. 
His official success was not without its interrup- 
tions. At one time, twenty-five years ago, 
some of the n:ost eminent of his papils adopted 
a theory of Christianity the most adverse to his 
views of a sober interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Ata more recent period, the School was par- 








tially infected by what he and his colleagues 
regarded as a sad tendency to no religion. But 
he had lived long enough to see many unex- 
pected occurrences, and therefore to see some 
others without surprise; and observation and 
experience, as well as meditation, had given 
him-a reliance on the power of truth, and of 
the well directed labors of its friends, which 
forbade a moment’s discouragement or distrust, 
even though some floating vapor should, within 
the little range of its transient shadow, obscure 
that ever-burning sun. And always, before 
long, a better state of things rewarded his con- 
stant hope.’ 


II. * Discourse at the late Annual Convention of Uni- 
Sees in Boston.” By Rev. E. H. Chapin, 
A. M. 


The general tone and tendency of the 
Universalist denomination is shown in the 
following passage from Mr. Chapin’s Conven- 
tion Sermon. The entire performance breathes 
the same spirit, and fully justifies the high and 
excellent reputation of its author. 


‘Now all truth and all effort, all denomina- 
tional action, all appliances—education, individ- 
ualism, intellectual and moral culture, are valu- 
able only as they produce in their ultimate re- 
sult, this spirituality. Whatever may be said 
about righteousness rather than doctrine, it is 
certain you cannot have righteousness without 
doctrine, any more than you can have effect 
without cause. Still, that religious reform 
which-only unhinges faith, and throws men into 
a negative position or upon a mere ground of at- 
tack ; that only excifes antagonism to certain 
creeds, and ‘purges the abused eyesight’ of men 
from certain errors, has done but little in estab- 
lishing God’s kingdom upon theearth. That 
kingdom ‘ is righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.’ These are the tenants of 
individual souls—these are the fruits of individ- 
ual righteousness. In the regeneration of indi- 
vidual souls, then, is that kingdom to be found- 
ed and built up. Our field is the world, and 
yet there is a world in every human soul, to be 
explored, purified and redeemed. ‘There is the 
central point where truth must rest its practical 
axis—in those floods of passion, in those awful 
depths of sin, among those half-kindled, half- 
quenched aspirations, those capacities glorious 
and immortal, those coiled motives, those subtle 
deceits, those contending affections, there is to 
be the great effort, to draw out, to develope, to 
harmonize, to regenerate. It is, then, a favor- 
able sign when a denomination begins to use the 
means of practical and personai religion ; to set 
more and more value upon them, giving them 
serious and zealous attention. Although there 
is a time in its earlier progress, when from the 
necessity of the case its energies are almost en- 
| tirely absorbed in controversy, yet this exclu- 
| sively salient position is unfavorable to spiritu- 
jality. But if that denomination has true life in 
) it, it will soon manifest spiritual tendencies, and 
\the value of its doctrines will come to be esti- 
| mated by their influence upon character and up- 
jon life. Then something more is demanded 
than the tactics of theological warfare—than 
| freedom from error, antagonism and anti-ortho- 
}doxy. Then the best products are pure, and 
| righteous, and Christ-like soals. 
| Our own denomination has manifested a great 
‘and favorable movement in the direction towards | 
| spiritualism, within a few years. A more rev- 








while in Prince Edward’s Island it is abundant be- 
yond all precedent. Great*quantities are coming 
in, upon the railroads from the north and west, and 
there will, after all, be, perhaps, a tolerable supply. 

Brooxuiyn. The assessed value of taxable prop- 

erty in the city of Brooklyn in 1844, was— 
eal estate $20,267,393 

Personal estate 8,012,866 

Population” by the census of 1845, 59,000 and 
upwards, 

}C The hall of the iron steamer Bangor, bav- 
ing been raised, has been suld to a gentleman of 
that city for $10,100, and will ply between Bangor 
and Boston. 


jf There were fifty-one clearances from the 
Boston Custom House on Saturday, October 25th. 


{> It is stated that our new minister to Eng- 
land has already requested leave to return. No 
foreign ambassador can be comfortahle in his posi- 
tion, while our diplomacy is made to conform to the 
passions which demagogues foster, for electioneering 
purposes, among the more ignorant and illiberal 
classes of our own people. 

Trinity Cuurcu OrGan. Some idea may 
be formed of the magnitude of this mstrument, 
which cost $10,000, when we state that it is “53 
feet high, 32 feet deep, and 27 feet wide. The 
—_ metal pipe, which will be seen in the church 
is five feet in circumference, and thirty-eight feet 
in length. There are to be four separate organs, 
known as great organ, choir organ, small organ, and 
pedal organ, containing in all 2169 pipes, and the 
entire weight is estimated at upwards of forty tons. 

[True Sun. 

jC} The transportation of flour and wheat on 
the New York canals has diminished considerably 
this year, but the speculations eccasioned by the 
news of the Great Britain suddenly raised the trans- 
portation to such an extent as to give an increase, 
in one week over the corresponding week of last 
year, of 38,279 barrels of flour, and 63,229 bushels 
of wheat. 

GuiovucesteR. The port of Gloucester is the 
largest fishing port in this country, and leads prob- 
ably as much inthe Mackerel! and other fisheries as 
New Bedford in the Whale Fisheries. Over 120 
sail of fine vessels about 60 tons burthen, are em- 
ployed from this port in the fishing business, and 
many more will probably be added another year. 
Its vessels and men may safely challenge compari- 
son with those from any other port. 
for superior strength, model, &c.; and the latter 
for energy, enterprise ond industry in their calling. 

[Correspondent of Daily Advertiser. 
sc A womun, named Maria Bickford, residing 
in the western part of this city, was horribly maur- 
dered on the morning of the 27th of October. Her 
throat was cut from ear to ear, and preparations 
were then made by the marderer to eonceal his 
crime by setting the house on fire. But an alarm 
was given sufficiently early to defeat his design. 
jC The Kennebec is said to have been cleared 
of obstructions so as to allow steamers of the largest 
class to reach Augusta. 

fC More annexation. It is now said that the 
government are meditating the annexation of Cuba 
to this Union. 

{cj The Great Western arrived at New York 
on the morning of the 28th—16 days and a half— 





|erent, and serious, and devout spirit has fallen 


jupon it. The culture of personal religion | 128 passengers. 
Yet much needs to | sustain the rise. 


| among us is more evident. 
|be done. We require an organization, which, 
| while it shall be jealously kept from undue pow- 
jer and interference, shall at least secure the 
| purity of our members, and especially guard the 
door of the fold and the table of the Lord from 
| the irreligious and the unfit. We reed a more 
|careful discipline in our Churches: but most 
|important because most effectual of all, a deep- 
er, closer application of Christ’s spirit to the in- 
dividual heart—with prayerful, loving, patient 
effort. 
| But alas! with us and with all Christendom, 


Bread stuffs had risen and will 
Cotton had receded a hulf a far- 
thing. 


The French had met witha reverse in Africa, 
having lost 450 men by a sudden assault of Abdel 
| Kader. 
| Aw Eartuauake. Last evening (Sunday, 
| Oct. 26th,) the shoek of an earthquake was felt in 
several places on Long Island, and more or less 
distinctly at different points im this city. It occur- 
\red at precisely fifteen minutes past six o’clock. 
| The day had been a most delicious one, the atmos- 


phere clear and balmy, not a cloud on the surface 


of the sky and the wind entirely at rest. The 
}teembling and sound mast have lasted about two 
minutes, ‘The movement of the sound was a very 
deliberate one, and seemed tv us to be in a direc- 


how little is there of Christ, compared with 
what should be! See men living on dry for- 
| malities, on husky creeds, on punctilious obser- 
| Vances, On sectarian names, rather than on that |“. . 

| which alone is life and power. Consider the | pe ar ay to north, or perliaps a little to the 
| es | Gas . 

| bad spirit, and the unworthy deeds that pass un-| “The shock was distinctly experienced in several 


of the towns on Long Island. At Oyster Bay, a 


| der the Christian name,—the inconsistencies of | 
faith and life—the asperity of religious disputes, | friend informed us the agitation was so perceptible 
| that the people in his house ran out into the yard, 


| the low ideas of right, and, worse than all, that 
| central se/fishness from which diverge so many | under an apprehension that the building was falling 
gross and wide-extended wrongs! down, and the women and servants uttered shrieks 
But a conviction seems to be springing up of alarm. AtGlencove, Hempstead Branch, Hemp- 
among men which will * try the spirits’—a con- | stead, Jamaica, &c., similar impressions were pro- 
viction that if there is any peculiarity in Chris- | duced. 4 e 
tianity it consists in its purifying, healing, re-| | We are told that all through Fairfield county, in 
| generating power, and not merely in its articles | Connecticut, the shock was very severe ; at Hun- 


lof faith—in its elemental force as a life, and not | tington, a clergyman was reading at the desk, when 
{its mere excellence as atheory. Other systems 
| have presented forms of doctrine, and maxims 
|for action, but Christianity must, and if it is 
| from Heaven, does excel these, not only in de- 
| gree but in kind; not merely in truths for the 
|intellect, but in power for the heart—a living 
| powerto move upon and change the moral life 
\of the world. ‘This power Christianity does 

possess, and they who exhibit it in their own 
lives, and exertit in their own conduct, are 
Christians. I know not but that the time will 
| soon come, when as with the hammer and the 
fire, our existing sectarisms shall be broken up 
} and melted, their truth and error fused together, 
| and from the trial shall come forth purified and 
| consolidated, those whose claims are not that 
| they are of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, but of 
| Christ—a claim sealed and attested by their 
| spirituality.’ 





SECULAR INTELLIGENCE. 
WEEKLY SUMMARY. 

iF We are pleased with the improved tone of 
Cassius M. Clay’s paper since its restoration. If 
he will entirely abstain from personalities, and 
violent expressions, and confine himself to facts and 
arguments he will surely prevail in accomplishing 
the deliverance of Kentucky and thejother slave- 
States from the burden and rain of that institution. 
The subject can be discussed by him, and by all 
others professing to take an interest in it, without 
any reproaches, or criminations, or extravagances 
of feeling or diction; and if thus discussed the effect 
wili be wonderfully great. 





} 


jC From Mr. Bryant’s letters, written in the 
| course of his tour in Europe, we extract the follow- 
| ing interesting passage. 

**In the Cathedral of Strasburg, it seems to me 
as if the art of Gothic architecture had striven to 
outdo all its other wonders. I do not see how the 
aspiring upreaching character of that architecture, 
and its union of profuse decoration with airy light- 
ness, could be carried further. ‘The eye as it wan- 
ders over the exterior of the building, is almost be- 
wildered among the multitude of graceful pinnacles 
and sumptaous canopies, and slender shafts, among 
which stand an army of statues, bearded apestles, 
martyrs with palms, and regal figures on horseback, 
wearing crowns. ‘The history of the Strasbarg 
minster, assigns a part of its execution to a female 
artist, Sabina von Steinbach, who is said to have 
embellished the portal with many of its finest stat- 
ues, ‘Io me, the whole work, in its delicacy and 
variety, seems like the product of female taste and 
fancy—a morning dream of one of the sex realised 
in stone. 

The interior corresponds, in lightness and mag- 





his book was thrown off the table. At Greenfield 
Hill, milk-pans were thrown down—considerable 
| consternation was produced among the people. A 
| gentleman residing there mentions it as a fact, ‘per- 
| haps connected with this phenomena, that on Thurs- 
| day evening the springs and wells in that neighbor- 
| hood were all dry for more than an hour and a half, 
the water having apparently receded from them in- 
to the earth. A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing trom Staten Island :— 
| Referring to your notice of the earthquake, I 
have to inform yeu it was sensibly felt on Staten 
+Island, at the hour named by you—fifteen minutes 
| past six, P.M. ‘The noise was similar to the ratt- 
| ling of a wagon on frozen ground, and continued 
several seconds. 

* At General Sandford’s place, near Tarrytown, 
it was also very perceptible at the same time—in- 
deed, so distinct was the noise, that the residents 
| there were all aware of it, and left their houses to 
|examine as to the cause. The General’s house is 
| built upon a rocky foundation; but it shook violent- 
jly. He thought it either the effect of an explosion 
| in some large powder magazine, or, what it proved 
|to be, an earthquake. This chain of vibration 
| through the earth is a curious fact, and the mention 

of it may lead to some important reflections by the 
| learnedin such matters. I heard the report at my 





| 
i 


house on Staten Island, and thought, upon the in- » 


| stant, that it was the firing of a distant gun, proba- 
bly by the Great Western steamer, as she was 
momently expected.’ 

The months of October and November, we be- 
lieve, are the periods of the year when these sin- 
gular commotions usually occur. The great disas- 
ter at Lisbon, in 1755, took place on the Ist of No- 
vember, and that at Carraccas, if we remember 
rightly, in which eighty thousand haman beings 
perished, was on the 28th of October. In South 
America, where these events most often happen, 
they take place generally in the fall of the year, 
after a season of unusual heat or dryness. [N. Y. 
Eve. Post. 





icp We learn that Rev. Ephraim Peabody 
has received a call to the pastoral charge of the 
Society of King’s Chapel, in this city. 





I> Rev. P. Smith of Deerfield has received 
and accepted an invitation to take the Pastoral 
charge of the Congregational Church and Sv- 
ciety in Pembroke. 








{G- CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. J. M. Sprar 
will lecture on the Abolition of Capital Punisment, 
next Sunday, in Princeton, and in the Evening of 
that day in Fitchburg. 





§G- NOTICE. The Female Samaritan Society, 
will hold their 28th Anniversary on Sunday Evening 
next, at the First Universalist Church in Hanover 
street. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Bacon. 

Services commencing at half past 6 0’clock, after 
which a collection will be taken in aid of its funds. 











MARRIAGES. 





nificence to the outside. ‘The clusters of slend 
shafis rise to a prodigious height before they bend 
into the arches which support the roof over the 
nave, and the neck of the spectator aches as his oye 
follows them apward. When the sounds of the 
organ roll into these depths, hundreds of statues on 
each side seem listening and bearing part in the 
worship. I wonder that drawings and casts of the 
finest works of the ecclesiastical and monumental 
sculptare of the middle ages are not maltiplied, as 
they are of the remains of Greek and Rowan art. 
These ages were scarcely less remarkable for their 
sculpture and their‘architecture, and the early pain- 
ters learned to be noble and nataral from those who 
wrought in stone.’ 

jC} According to the latest accounts the potato 
crop is likely to tarn out better than has been ap- 
prehended, In Nova Scotia it is said to be large, 








In this city, by Rev Dr Parkman, Rev Amos Smith 
to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the late Thomas Wil- 
liams of Che!sea. 

On Wednesday, by Rev F. T. Gray, Mr Francia C 
Moore to Miss Angeline Boles. : 

23d inst, by Rev Mr Edmunds, Mr David D. Emer- 
son to Miss Sally W. Adams, all of this city. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Lysander Cole, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Esther M. Chapman, of Boston; 
Mr. William Rider, of New York, to Miss Sarah 
Morrill, of Charlestown; Mr. Thomas Waite to Mre 
Maria Meloon; Mr. Elbridge Grover to Miss Sarah 
Paine. 

On 26th inst, 1n the Charles street Church, by Rev, 
Dr. Sharp, Mr. Josiah A. Capen to Miss Mary Jane 
Scott 

In Northboro’, by Rey Mr Allen, Mr Charles D. 
Eager to Miss Lucinda H. Sawyer. Also, Mr Wm. 
Ware to Miss Lucy A. Carey. 





} 





DEATHS. 





ed 50. 


wife of Chas. P. Curtis, 
rs Clarissa, wife of Levi 


On Tuesday morning, 


Bartlett, 54. 
and eldest daughter of the late Joel Shipley, Esq. 31. 


the late Capt. Caleb Hopkins, 76. 
In Newburyport, 24th inst, widow Am Burrell, 81. 
In Leicester, 25th inst, of consumption, Mrs Jane 


S. Merriam of Boston, 26. . 
In Putney, Vt., 6th inst, Mr Baldwin, 40. 








PRINGFIELD SERIES or READING BOOKS 
—The Village Reader, Intelligent Reader, Child’s 
Guide, and Easy Primer. ; 

‘Decidedly the best series with which I am acquaint- 
ed.’ [Sup. Com. Schools of Duchess Co., N. Y, 

‘Among the best in use.” [Editor District School 
Journal of State of New York. “ 

‘All things considered, in my judgment the best se- 
ries that can be found, either for common schools or 
academies.’ [Rev J. R. Boyd, before the Black Riv- 
er Literary Institute. 

The Village Reader.—One of the few compilations 
that pleases all the way, and like silver grows bright- 
er by use.’ [H. Heywood, Esq., Teacher, Troy, N. 
Y 


“One of the best compilations which has lately been 
offered to the guardians of popular education.’ [Pres. 
Humprey of Amherst College. 





‘The best reading book 1 have ever seen.’ [A. 
Lane, Principal High School, Middletown, Conn. 
‘Our Teachers’ Association were unanimous in 


awarding the Child’s Guide the preference over any 
single reading book in use for children. I have seen 
none that I think is equally valuable. My opinion of 
its value has increased with its use.’ [L. R. Hall, 
author of Lectures on School-keeping, Principal of a 
Seminary for Teachers, &c. 

The above, published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass., and for sale by most Booksellers, 
Teachers and Committees are respectfully invited to 
examine. 3tis nl 


EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 
Two Vols., royal8vo. Price reduced to $10,50. 
The above is Webster’s Dictionary, without abridge- 
ment, containing the whole vocabulary of the quarto 
edition, with corrections, improvements, and several 
thousand additional words; to which is added, in the 
present edition, a supplement of several thousand ad- 
ditional words, prepared by the author, and first pub- 
lished in 1843, since his decease. 
An English periodical says: “By far the best Eng- 
lish Dictionary—indeed the only one to which an ap- 





| peal can now be made as an authority—is Webster’s ;”’ 
| —which opinion is endorsed by Professor Jamieson of 


| ry men in Great Britain. 


The former , 


Edinburgh, and sanctioned by the most eminent litera- 
Written testimonials to the 
same effect have been given by the Presidents and 
Professors of many of the American colleges, distin- 
guished divines, judges of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
members of Congress, and the most eminent scholars 


through the United States. 


| ofthe Suffolk Bar, on moving the resoftions occa- 
sioned by the death of the Hon Mr Justice Story. 








Considering that Dr. Webster bestowed from twen- 


In this city, on 25th inst, Mrs Anna Wroe Curtis, 


On 24th inst, Frances G., wife of Frederick Smith, 


At Dorchester, 26th inst, Mrs Priscilla, widow of 


ty to thirty years of almost unremitted labor upon this | 


greatest monument of American application, the work 
is now put extremely low. It isa library of itself, and 
essential to every student, since nothing can supersede 
it, until another has devoted the same labor to the prep- 
aration of a similar work, or used the materials gath- 
ered by Dr. W. 

President Humphrey, in his late Valedictory Address 
at Amherst College, says of Dr. Webster, that to him 
‘our schools and our language are indebted more than 
to any other American, living or dead.”’ 


NEW FALL & WINTER GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., ° 


No. 201 Washington Street. 


WV TE have received by the recent arrivals of the 

French packets at New York, and the British 
steamers at this port, a full assortment of \ew styles 
of desirable goods for our Fall sales. Our long expe->+ 
rience, and acquaintance with articles in our line, and 
our facilities for obtaining our stock at the lowest 
rate, enables us to offer our customers every article at 
as low a price as they can be obtained at any other 
store. 


—- 


ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


We have an extensive assortment at retail, consisting 
ofa larger and richer stock of SILKS than we have 
ever before offered. It is impossible to describe all 
of the various styles in an advertisement, without mak- 
ing it very long. We have Rich Heavy Dark Color- 
ed Silks, for CLOAKS and PELISSES. Light and 
Dark styles in great variety, for STREET DRESS- 
ES. Rich Light Col’d do, for EVENING DRESSES. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Of new styles, in Mouseline de Laines, Corded Otto- 
mans, Cashmeres, T'willed Ginghams, French and 
American Prints, &c. &c. 


FRENCH PLAIDS, 


An entire new article, the first that have been import- 
ed, a pretty and economical article for Fall and Win- 
ter Dresses. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


We have added to our stock a large and beautiful as- 
sorument of Laces and Embroideries} of the latest 
Paris and London styles, and have made such arrange- 
ments that we shall in future be supplied with all a 
newest styles. 


AA THIBET CLOTHS. 


We have every desirable color and shade of this 

well known article for Ladies’ Cloaks and Dresses— 
the genuine heavy double twilled goods, warranted 
equal to any imported. 
ROB ROY AND GALA PLAIDS, FOR CLOAKS. 
Black and Blue Black Silks, Black and Blue Black 
Alepines, from the best manufacturers; Black and 
Blue Black Alpaccas, some extra fine quality; Black 
and Blue Black Mouseline de Laines, and every other 
article of 


MOURNING GOODS. 
Linen Sheetings and Shirtings; Damask Cloths, 
and Damask by the yard; Napkins; Scotch and Rus- 
sia Diaper; Flannels; Cottons, and all other kinds of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
FRENCH LAWN & LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS; 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
We have a beautiful assortment of all kinds of 
SHAWLS: 


RICH LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE 
SHAWLS, in different colors; various styles of HEA- 
VY WARM SHAWLS; CASHMERE SCARFS. 


SUPER WIDE SHAWL VELVET. 


Bath, Whitney and Rose Blankets; Livingston and 
— Embossed Piano and Centre Table 
overs. 








ON THE THIRD FLOOR 





| We have a large stock of the same styles of Goods that 
| are in our Retail Rooms, which we offer at wholesale, 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, | oe or short credit, at a small advance. 
' Mass. 


Our business is conducted on our long estab- 


For sale in Boston by Little & Brown, Gould, Ken- | lished principle of marking our goods at a small profit, 


dall & Lincoln, B. B. Muzzey, Charles Tappan, and ans 
1 | 


Booksellers generally. eop3w n 





foo CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 


GIOUS MISCELLANY, edited by Rev A. Lam- 
No CXXXII, for No- | 


son and Rev E. 8. Gannett. 
vember, 1845. 
—CONTENTS— 
Art 1. Plea for Theology. 
2. Fine Arts in America. 
3. Practical Contributions. 
4. Speculative and Practical Wisdom. 
5. Life of Blanco White. 
6. Festus. 
7. Rev Jonathan Farr. 
8. Mrs Dana’s Letters. 
9. Sumner’s Oration. 
. Notices of Recent Publications. 
- Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 


nl 118 Washington st. 





HILD’S FRIEND, for November. ContTEnNTs. 
Martyrs: John Huss: Whose Lights Burn Long- 
est: The Needle: Galley Slaves and Cretius: An Aa- 
tumn Morning Walk: Seige of Leyden: German 
Watchman Song: The Dreamer: Useful Knowledge: 
Yearning for Wonderland: Of the Echo—Father and 
Son: On the Stmdow. 
Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washing- 
ton st. nl 


\ ONTHLY MAGAZINE, for November... Con- 
I TENTS—The Character of Joseph Story, LL.D. 
a Discourse by Rev Robert C. Waterston: A Sabbath 
in the City: A Storm at Pigeon Cove: The Hidden 
Life: Nothing without Christ, a Sermon by Rev C. 
H. A. Dall. Intelligence—Containing a full account 
of the doings of the Unitarian Convention at New 
York on the 21st, 22d and 23d ult. 

Just published by L. C. BOAVLES, 118 Wash- 


ington street. nl 








CHE BLIND Manufacture COMFORTERS, of 
various qualities, and offer them for sale at prices 

varying from $1 to $3, atthe Depot or THE INsTI- 

TuTioN, No 152 Washington st. 3tis nl 





AYS FOR THE SABBATH. This day publish- 

ed, Lays for the Sabbath, by Miss Emily Taylor, 

revised with additions by John Pierpont, 12mo. with 
three clegant steel engravings. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. nl 





the Messiah, New York, containing Discourses on | 


various subjects; Moral views on Commerce, Societ 


and Politics; Discourses on Human Life; Discourses | 
in defence of Unitarianism; The old world and the | 


new, being a narrative of Dr. Dewey’s travels in 
Europe; Miscellaneous Discourses and Essays. Com- 
plete in one volume 8vo. pp 886 London. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Import- 
ers of English Books, 2 School street, up stairs. nl 


N France from the earliest period to the present 
time. By M. Michelet, Professor Suppleant a la 
Faculte des lettres, Professeur a |’ Ecole Nounale, 
Chef de la Secteon Historique aux archives du Roy- 
aume. ‘Translated by G. H. Smith, F. G. S. Vol. 1. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., No. 2 School street. nl 


ICHELET’S FRANCE, VOL. I. History of 





ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, a book of Tho’ts 
and Arguments, originally created by Martin 
Farguhar Tupper, Esq.; 2d edition. 
Gathered Leaves, or Miscellaneous Papers, by Miss 
Hannah F. Gould. 
Just received by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont 


Row. 025 





BH fyi REMARKS ON JUDGE STO- 
RY. Mr Webster’s Remarks at the meeting 


Just published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 2 School st., up stairs. 025 
EN NEW PAMPHLETS. Greenleaf’s Dis- 
course on the Death of Jadge Story, delivered at 
the request of the Corporation of Harvard University, 
and the Members of the Law School at Cambridge.— 
Price 25 cents. 

Hazard’s Essay on the Philosophical Writings of 
Dr Channing; 25 cents. 

Answers to Questions contained in Mr Parker’s Let- 
ter to the Boston Association of Congregational Min- 
isters; 15 cents. 

Anti-Supernaturalism, a Sermon preached before 
the Senior Class of the Divinity School in Harvard 
University, by Andrew P. Peabody; 17 cents. 

A Poem pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, by Charles T. Brooks; 25 cents. 

The Connection between Science and Religion, an 
Oration delivered before the Phi Beta‘Kappa Society 
of Harvard University, Aug 28, by Andrew P. Pea- 
body; 25 cents. 

Our Private and Public Stewardship a Discourse 

reached before the First Congregational Society in 
Wesseres: by Rev John Weiss; 13 cents. 

A Discourse at the Dedication of the First Meet- 
ing House in Somerville, Mass., by George E. Ellis; 
13 cents. 

A Sermon delivered at the Dedication of the New 
House of Worship in Hanover street, by Rev Chand- 
Jer Robbins; 25 cents. 

A Discourse delivered the Sunday after the death of 
Judge Story, by Rev William Newell; 15 cents. 

The above new Pamphlets published and for sale 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School street, up 
stairs. 018 





LA BIES 


M* Advertisement in this paper a year ago, was 
the cause of my forming —* valuable acquaint- 
ances, which I trast they will not have occasion to re- 
ret. Hope to see them again as also many of their 
riends, and readers of this valuable sheet, who may 
visit the city orare in the way of sending for — 
in my line. My place for the sale of Hats—Caps 
and every description of Fur Goons, is 173 Wash- 
ington street, Bost Wholesale Rooms, 2d and 3d 








ONE PRICE. 
| DANIELL & CO., 
| of 201 Washington st. 





R. MORTON, (late Wells & Morton,) 19 Tre- 
moat Row, Boston, would respectfully beg leave 
\to call the attention of his former patients and the 
|public generally, to an improvement in Mechani } 
| Dentistry. It is generally known that the former 
| method of Inserting Teeth is full of weighty objections, 
inasmuch as experience has proved that it has been 
little more than an equal chance whether teeth would 
be worn, or whether the patient would not, after suf- 
fering for months and sometimes years, finally throw 
them aside and give up all hopes of ever being bene- 
fitted by their application. Or, if the patient does 
continue to forego the difficulties of their dropping 
down, moving about, cutting the jaws, or at least pro- 
| ducing irritation, (and this, too, without the consola- 
|tion of their even giving them a natural expression, 
| but the reverse, a ghastly look,)—yet in their own 
| minds they condemn the Dentist and the art, inasmuch 





EWEY’S WORKS. The Wotks af in Mew | pursued here are the usual English branches, together 
] Orville Dewey, D. D., Pastor of the Church of } with the Latin, French, and Italian Languages. The 


, as the real end for which the Teeth were designed 
| (mastication) is not attained; and not unfrequently is 
| it the case, that individuals are deprived of dining 
| elsewhere than at their own private table, for the very 
reason that they must either forego the pleasure of 
, taking any thing but liquors, or choose the alternative 
| of putting their teeth in their pockets. These difficul- 
| ties have not, perhaps, always been owing to the fault 
| of the Dentist, or the peculiarity of the patient’s mouth, 
\s° much as to the infancy of the art. 
| professions, as it has advanced, it has engaged more 


| of talent and aspiring mind, resulting in improvement | 


; upon improvement; and I feel justified in saying that I 

am now enabled to insert Teeth upor a plan such that 
| they can be worn without causing the slightest pain— 
| the patieatcen masticate perfectly well with them— 
| they will remain firm in their places—give the same 
| expressive, life-like appearance as the natural teeth, 
|resembling bone—being manufactured by myself to 
| suit every case, with its peculiarities, thereby com- 
pletely obviating the above difficulties. 

*,* All operations warranted to correspond with 
these statements, or no charge will be made, unless 
notice should be given to the patient of a necessity for 
deviation. 025 


| 
| 





OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, IN WORCESTER. The Winter 
| ‘Term of the Subseriber’s School for Young Ladies 
| will commence on Monday, Nov 10th. The studies 


German will be introduced whenever the convenience 
of the Teacher will permit. The principal objects 
| aimed at, are to exert a salutary influence upon the 
character, by a uniformly rary firm government, 
| to impart thorough instruction in whatever branches 
| are taken up, rather than to go over a great deal of 
ground, and to make the pupil’s residence at School a 
happy one. 

Board and Tuition for aterm of eleven weeks, $50. 

Tuition of Day Scholars do do do $12. 

A distinct charge is made tor instruction in Music, 
which is given by Teachers residing in the town. 

H. G. O. BLAKE. 

REFERENCES:—Hon. John Davis, Hon. Levi 
Lincoln, Worcester; J. G. Palfrey, Esq., George B. 
Blake, Esq. ,G. F. Thayer, Esq., Boston; Paul Wil- 
lard, Esq., Charlestown. 

Mr. BLAKE may be found at No 19 Lynde street, 
Boston, until about November 8th. 3t 5 





Yes WORKS—Recently Published.— | 


Proverbial Philosophy, a new edition, handsome- 


m Taylor, Barrow, South, &c., 50 cts; The Crock 


Twins and Heart, by do.; Essays of Elia, 75 cts; ] 
tobiogi aphy of Alfieri, 50; Dante, Carey’s translation, 
with ilustrations ; Onward, Right Onward, by Mrs 
Tuthill, 374 cts; Mrs Dana’s Letters on the Trinity; 
Margaret, a Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and 
Bloom; Gathered Leaves, by Miss H. F. Gould; Ge- 
nius and Character of Burns, by Prof Willson; Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, No 75, with all previous numbers; 
Burnap’s Miscellaneous Works; The Psaltery, anew 
collection of Church Masic, by Mason and Webb; | 
The Choral, a Collection of Charch Music, by Baker 
and Woodbury; Festus, a Poem; Arnold’s Miscella- 
neous Works, 8vo. 

_ For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. 025 


ee BOOKS. Woodbridge’s Geography and 
WO Atlas, a new edition, with all other Schoo! Books 
in common use, at wholesale and retail on the most fa- 
vorable terms, at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 
025 





Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. 








NTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. CROSBY & NICH: 


ing Game for Young People, called Robinson Crusoe 
and his Man Friday. It consists‘of thirty Cards, all 
beautifully engraved and colored, representing the 
plants, animals; &c, found on the Island; also, the 
Cocoa Nut Shell Gourd, Goat Skin, &c, which he 
used as Household Utensils. Two very interesting 
games can be played with these Cards. It was got up 
expressly for young people, by the popular authoress 
of Pll be a Gentleman, I'll be a Lady, &c. and willbe 
found as interesting as any of her productions. 

C. & N. have also recently published anew edition 
of the Strife ofGenius, by Mrs Tuthill, a Biographical 
and Historical Game, useful and entertaining. Also, 
the Race of Improvement, by the author of the Game 
of Dr Busby. 

For sale at 118 Washington street. o18 





RIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MRS. H. 
Pp J. FINN’ re-opened her School on the Ist of 
October, at her residence, No5 High street place, 
where she will be happy to receive as pupils young 
misses from five to twelve years of age. 018 





UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY ,— 
Proverbial Philosophy, a book of Thoughts and 





Like all other | 


ee 


} 
} 
} 
025 =| 
| 
| 
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ly printed, 50 cents; Basil Montague’s Selections 
ro 
of Gold, by the author of Proverbial Philosophy; The 


Prose and Verse, by Thomas Hood, 75 cts; The Au- 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Geo. W. Warren & Co. 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO 
THEIR IMPORTATION OF 


RICH AUTUMN GOODS. 


1 s2 CASES of choice styles of SHAWLS; DRESS 
and CLOAK SILKS, THIBET and MERINO 
CLOTHS; SILK VELVETS, from 4 yard to 2 yards wide ; 
RICH CASHMERES and MOUSSELINES; LACES; 
FANCY ARTICLES, &c. &c., purchased by our senigr 
= France, Scotland, and Englend, and superior; 
n quality and style, to any we have ever received, aré 
now in store, and will be offered at suitable prices. We 
would say “ to the curious” that we have preserved the 
New York and Boston Custom House lists of imports, 
from which they will learn, that we are the only retailers 
in this city, who import their Rich Goods, and covse- 
quently, that we can afford to sell much lower than those 
who buy their goods on this side, 
We also invite attention to our complete assortment of 


DOMESTIC STAPLE GOODS. 


300 cases and bales have been rece‘ved of COTTONS, 
CAMBRICS, FURNITURES, FLA NNELS, QUILTs, 
PRINTS, &c. We have also received cases and bales of 
LINEN GOODS; Sheetings and Shirtings ; DAMASKS, 
DIAPERS, CRASH, &c., and BI ANKETS of all sizes. 

some of our customers are not aware that we kee 
these articles, we would inform them that our stock of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 
is always large and complete, and at very low prices. 
For the information of Strange:s, we would say tha’ 
our Establishment is divided into 


EIGHT DEPARTMENTS! 


On entering the Store, the first department on the left, 
extending to the desk, is called the 


WHITE GOODS DEPARTMENT; 


where may be found every description of Wuite Goons. 

WHITE MUSLINS and CAMBRICS, plain and fancy 
styles; COTTONS, bleached and unbleached, Sheetings 
and Shirtings; LINEN GOODS, Sheetings of all widths, 
and Goictings of all qualities; DAMASKS aad D, 
CLOTHS, NAPKINS, DOYLIES, DIAPERS, &c.; EM- 
BROIDERIES and LACES, a very large assortment; 
EDGINGS, INSERTINGS, TRIMMINGS, &c.., full stock ; 
FURNITURE PATCHES, and all FURNISHING ARTI- 
CLES; BLANKETS; FLANNELS of every width and 
quality. 


EVENING DRESS GOODS, 


EMBROIDERED DRESSES, MUSLINS and other new 
things ; UNDER SKIRTS; CAMBRICS and HOLLANDS 
for linings. 


HOSIERY and GLOVES 
of every déscription; particularly, best PARIS KID 
GLOVES at 624 cents, all sizes and colors, numbered. 


. GENTLEMEN’S 
GLOVES, SCARFS, CRAVATS, POCKET HANDK’FS,, 
of the best styles, at low prices. Also, 
PARIS PERFUMERY 
of the best quality, from Prevost, rue Richelieu; and 
many other FANCY ARTICLEs, 
The next on the left, first beyond the desk, is the 


PRINT DEPARTMENT, 


where may be found every style and quality of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


PRINTS and GINGHAMS. 


The nexj, and last on the left, is the 


MOUSSELINE DE LAINE DEPARTMENT, 


where may be found, the finest selection of Rich and 
Beautiful CASHMERES DE LAINE, MOUSSELINES 
DE* LAINE, TRIPOLITAINES, CASHMERES D’E- 
COSSE, REPP CASHMERES, CORDED OTTOMANS, 
TRIPOLITAN PLAIDS, Plain and Small Plaid dé 
Laines, high colors, for children, and all other new 
STUFF DRESS GOODS to be found in the city ; prices 
from 20 cents to $1,25. 
The first department on the right, on entering, is the 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT, 


where may be found a large and complete stock of 
French, German and English BROADCLOTHS, CAS- 
SIMERES, DOESKINS, VESTINGS, &c., of every style 
and quality. GENT’S DRESSING ROBES, and materi- 
als for the same. Gentlemen will always find here a 
large assortment of Cloth Guods, of all the various kinds, 
at a low price ;_also, all kinds of 


GOODS FOR BOYS’ WEAR. 


Our stock of fabrics for the “little folks,’’ is always very 
full and select, both in plain and fancy styles. 


SILK VELVETS 


of every width and coor. Our Velvets are all warranted 
free from cotton ; they were made to our order, of “:ffer- 
ent widths and colors, for 


SHAWLS, MANT(LLAS, BONNETS & TRIMMINGS; 


part to match our THIBET MERINOS; all of brilliaus 
shade and lustre. 


The next on the right, and first beyond the stairs, is the 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


where customers will find a choice and excellent assort- 
ment o 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 

BOMBAZINES, made to order, clear color and very 
durable ; ALEPINES, ALPACAS, CASHMERES, 'THI- 
BET MERINOS, MS. DE LAINE, GINGHAMS, Prinrs, 
and in fact every article of MOURNING DRESS GOODS ; 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, VEILS, CRAPES, &c.; in all 
shades of black, we have complete suits, and trimmings 
to match. Connected with this department, are our 


CLOAK GOODS 


| upon the centre counters, of which our customers will 
| find a larger assortment than ever, comprising all the va- 
rieties of THIBETS, MERINOS, POPLINS, WOOLLEN 
CLOAKINGS, PLAIDS, DRAP D’ETAT, ISABELLA 
CLOTH, STUFF GOODS, &c., besides many new things 
just out. 
The next on the left, and last on this side, is the 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Here customers will find an assortment of SILKS anit 











| SATINS, altogether too large to specify in an advertise- 


ment—containing, besides the styles generally imported, 
some which can only be found here, of a very superior 
quality and choice styles, purchased in Paris and Lyons, 
and surpassing any we have before received. Our aasort- 
ment of BLACK and BLUE BLACK SILKS contains 
more than thirty different kinds, of all widths from } yd. 
to 5-4 wide. 

A large majority of our Silks are manufactured of tous 
euit Silk, and will not break or cut. 

Ladies in want of an Ewening, Street or Dinner 
Dress, will find here a large assortment of styles 
adapted to each occasion. Also, 

CLOAK SILKS AND SATINS, 
yard wide, of all colors; and a few cases for Wedding 
Dresses, of superior quality. 

MARCELINE SILKS, all colors, for linings, two cases 
of which are of the same shades as our Paris Thibet Me- 
rinos. INDIA SATINS, SYNCHAWS, SARSNETS, &c. 

Passing from this front salesroom, which is 122 feet 
deep, 30 feet wide, and 17 feet high, you come to the 


SHAWL ROTUNDA; 


A new and beautiful building, lately added to our before 
extensive premises, (expressly for a Shawl salesroom,) 
spacious and elegant, being 40 feet in height and 30 feet 
— having eight large windows, (6 feet by 44 feet.) 

ating a clear and honest light upon the largest col- 
lection o 


Long and Square Shawls, Mantles and Searfs, 


which has ever been displayed in this country in one 
establishment—being of every fabric manufactured in 
India, France, Russia, Italy, Scotland and 
England, and in all styles, suited to the taste of the 
grave or gay, the economical or fashionable. 

Our assortment of Shawls this Fall is much larger than 
ever before, and contains some of Paris make superior to 
' any imported before. Owing to the increased amount of 
| our sales, and our low purchases abroad, our prices are 
| lower than ever. 

Our variety of Shawls, from 1 to 10 dollars, is very 
large and excellent, and contains many styles “‘ got up” 
by us ‘‘ to keep out the cold.” 

CHILDREN’S SHAWLS in great variety, of four 
different sizes. Also, 3000 Scarfs and Mantles, 
Cashmere, Crape and Velvet. 

Velvet Shawls and Silk Velvwets, from 3 to % 
yards wide, all colors, and Black and Blue Black for 


Mantillas and Shawts. 


Purchasers will here find every quality of Shawl fror. 
$1 to $500, and as good an assortment of the lower pricec 
as the more costly kinds. 

As there is great deception used in the manufacture of 
Shawls, we advise all, when buying, to see that they have 
a good clear light to examine them by. 

WHOLESALE BUYERS 
will find the same Goods in the second story and in the 
basement rooms, in order, at Wholesale ; and as we keey 
the largest stock in town, they should look in upon us, 
before laying out their stocks. Terms, Cash, or approvec 


r. 
We wish it understood by all, that we take thorough 
measures to know the lowest prices of Goods in the mar- 
ket, and that we would sooner give our Goods away, 
than be undersold. 

Doing a very Jarge amount of business, we can afford 
to sell at a very small profit, and knowing a “nimble 
sixpence to be better than a slow shilling,” we ac* 


accordingly. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 
Geo. W. Warren & Co. 
Opposite Marlboro’ Hotel and Chinese Museum 
oll is6w 


EW READING BOOKS. School Committees 
and Teachers, before deciding upon the Books to 
be used in their Winter Schools, are respectfully re- 





OLS have recently published a Very pretty and amus- }quested to examine Swan’s New and Improved Se- 


ries of Reading Books, consisting of 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL READER, Part I. 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL READER, Part II. 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL READER, Part IIT, 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER. 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOL READER. 


This series, whole, or in part, has been introduced, 
and is now used in the Public Schools of Boston, 
Charlestown, Cambridge, Roxbury, Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Salem, Ipswich, Marblehead, Newburyport, 
Newbury, Dorchester, Dedham, Quincy, Stoughton, 
Barnstable, Yarmouth, Fairhaven, and many other 

ces. 

Numerous recommendations from Teachers and oth- 
ers, are ia the hands of the publishers, but itis 
that the fact of their having been introduced into the 
above named places in so short a period of time from 
aed publication, is the best recommendation that can 

iven. 
chool Committees and Teachers are requested to 
send for copies for examination, which will be fur. 
nished gratis. 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
oll 3w _ No 112 Washington street, Boston. 














stories, W. M. SHUTE, 
o18 6w 





Arguments, originally treated, Martin Farquhar EW TRACT, A. U.A. Jesusand his Disciples 
Tupper, Eaq., MLA. of Christ Piha Oxford: au- inthe Jewish Croagegues. _ By Rev A. D. Wheel- 
thor of the ‘Crock of Gold,’ ete. 1st and 2d series; .‘ er. Being Tract No 218. Printed for the American 
1 vol 12imo, pp 308. edition in cloth, Unitarian Associatiou. ‘ 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 2 For sale by the Agents, JAMES MU & 
School street (up stairs.) 025 |co., No. 2 School street, up stairs. 
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POETRY. — 











A MEDITATION. 


The fragile leaf, that floats upon the wave, 
May reach, through many a stoym, the distant strand ; 
While the proud bark, which dared its power to brave, 
A shatter’d wreck, with fragments strews the sand! 


The tender form, which bends to sorrow’s blast, 

Oft rears its head and smiles, when woes are spent; 
While the stern heart, unyielding to the last, 

Strains against grief, and in the strife is rent. 


So modest virtue, by temptations tried, 

Turns from the foe, and shun’s destruction’s brink; 
But rash presumption, boastful in his pride, 

Rushes to meet the peril,—and to sink. 


In doubtful scenes, oh be that spirit mine, ae 
Which sways with humble hope the Christian’s 
breast! 
So shall I to my God my course resign, 
And pass through storms of earth to heavenly rest. 


Birmingham. H. H. 





STARLIGHT. 


* There come no seasons there: our earthly year 
Varies from prime to fall, from flowers to snow, 
And each new month fresh trophies still doth rear 
To Change, the victor of all fields below ;— 

But ye, oh ye, fair heavens! for ever glow 
In the young glory of your natal morn, 





When first the realms of space were bade to know 
Their starry kings, Creation’s earliest born 
Who should for aye on high yon sapphire thrones adorn. 


. * * + . * * + * 
* Shine on—shine on—ye radiant Thousand, shine! 
Ye hosts of heaven, whose everlasting march 
Is one enduring triumph! Ye divine 
Memorials on the amethystine arch 
Of Nature graven by God! Oh ye who parch 
The hearts of dust for what they may not know; 
Tempting yon azure wilderness to search, 
As if some glad oasis there did glow— 
* * * * * * * * . 


* Say, ye who shone on Zoroaster’s eye, 
And lit the midnight towers of golden Tyre; 





Who smiled more purely, from a softer sky, 


‘ 
On Helen’s grave and Homer’s wakeful lyre ; 


Have ye known all, and must not man aspire 
To aught beyond him? Shall no earthly ear 
Drink, at dim midnight, from your shining quire 


Empyreal music? Can we not draw near 





And read the starry tale of yon mysterious sphere? 


* No, for the stamp of clay is on the brow— 
The fettered spirit yearns to soar in vain— 
And the ambition of man’s thoughts must bow 


Beneath mortality’s recoiling chain. 

Yet is it sweet, though we can ne’er attain 
The prize we woo, the lofty race to run: 
What though it tempt to yon untrodden plain? 


The eagle’s burning goal can ne’er be won— 
But he may pierce the clouds and feel the nearer sun! 


And this is much—for who would e’er forego, 
Beautiful strangers! the delicious power 
To make his spirit in your glory glow, 


At solemn midnight’s solitary hour— 


To woo the gentle heavens, with all their dower 


Of thought from immemorial Eld bequeath’d? j 
Yon high Elysium holds full many a flower 
With no Pierian laurel yet enwreathed— 
O that around my lyre one such its incense breathed!’ 
[Menthly Repository. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


[From a Correspondent of the Boston Courier.] 
A JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 


Being Saturday, and never havirig witnessed 
the ceremonies of the Jews in their religious 
worship, I to-day took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to gratify my curiosity. In company 
with one who was also a stranger, | walked to 
the synagogue, on Elm street. The first thing 
which we encountered was a rule that the men 
only should enter on the lower floor, and the 
women go into the galleries. The person at 
the door very politely asked me to walk in, 
pointed out a seat, and told me to put on my hat. 
All the men had their hats on, nut excepting 
the ministcr and assistants, and the former was 
distinguished by ahat, the rim of which was 
turned up with a loop at each side; he wore a 
black gown like our Christian clergymen, and a 
white cravat ; he was light complexioned, large 
featured, with a large sharp nose, and had alto- 
gether the most intellectual face of any in the 
assembly. Ona raised platform in the centre, 
surrounded by a heavy mahogany railing, on 
each corner of which was an immense candle in 
a brass candlestick, stood at the desk the minis- | 
ter and three assistants, and one other was sitt- 
ing oo a bench behind them; one was reading | 
what appeared to be short sentences, and occa- | 
sionally another would join in, and then the 
whole four would sing out, and then the whole | 
congregation would respond, singing in a loud | 
voice, and quite musically, five or six or more | 
syllables ; then the minister would read or 
chant, for the service was all conducted in He- | 
brew, I suppose,—at any rate, it was to me an 
unknown tongue. Each man in the assembly 
wore a white, ora dirty white, or a white slate | 
colored mantle or shawl, and they appeared to 


be of different degrees; some of these mantles | 


were decorated at the ends with black or blue- 


black stripes, sometimes three small, one broad, 
and thea three other stripes; some were strip- | 


ed with only one stripe, and some were striped 
with pale pink, some with pale blue, and | no- 
ticed one with a pale yellow anda white satin 
stripe. 


ered up first in the two hands, held out at length 


was numbered. The seats were plain benches 
with backs, like an old-fashioned settle, not 
stuffed, painted to imitate oak, and they were 
ranged in straight rows, four deep, on three 
sides. The fourth side was mostly occupied by 
a handsome circular temple, the roof of which 
was supported by six handsome columns of col- 
ored marble, or made Jike those in the Boston 
Merchants’ Exchange, of a hard composition 
and of the same colors; on the top of the tem- 
ple,—for I can tell it by no other name,—was 
in the centre a white square tablet, with an in- 
scription in golden Hebrew characters, in two 
columns or pages, supposed to be the ten com- 
mandments ; the tablet was supported on each 
side by a golden cornucopia reversed, golden 
grapes and other fruits falling therefrom.— 
Around the cornice of the temple, which was 
also white, was an inscription in golden charac- 
ters. Back of the six columns all was enclos- 
ed by mahogany work pannelled, and the part 
directly in front was hid by a white curtain, 
which extended from the top to the floor. The 
gallery extended on three sides also ; the front 
was white, and on the top of the front was a 
heavy mahogamy bannister-railing, which al- 
most entirely excluded all view of the women 
when they were seated. At intervals, on the 
front of the gallery, were large candlesticks, in 
which was a candle, and in the centre of the 
west end was aclock. The whole appearance 
of the interior of the house was impressive, 
bat plain and void of ornament, other than | 
have mentioned. The floor was covered with 
a painted carpet, on which, round the front of 
the seats, and in the passage to the door, was 
laid a thick straw carpet, to prevent the noise of 


people walking. 


During the greater part of the service 

the men were passing in and out, taking off the | 
mantle as they went ont, and resuming it on | 
their return, and when it was put on it was gath- | 
and brought up to the lips, and then thrown | 
over the head on to the shoulders; some were | 
worn gathered up like a tippet, and some were 

spread open down the back like a large shawl. | 
The lower floor had seats for about two han- | 
dred and fifty, under each of which was a box, | 
to which the owner hada key, in which was | 
kept his mantle and his books, and every seat | 
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As for the services, they were, as 1 have said, 
in a foreign tongue, and having no explanation, 
[ can only describe them as I saw and heard.— 
There was one man, who, more particularly 
than the rest, seemed toassist the minister, and 
occasionally, some one from the audience would 
ascend to the desk, touch the end of his mantle 
to the seroll which lay before the minister, and 
then touch it to his lips; he would then mum- 
‘ble over a few words, and the principal aseis- 
tant would, with him, go through a sort of ques- 
tion and answer, or the recitation of something, 
the one prompting and the other repeating, and 
occasionally the whole congregation would join 
in. A loud call was now and then made, and 
one and another in different parts of the house 
would answer in monosyllable. By and by, the 
priest had the whole reading or chanting to do, 
by himself. There was a fat jollv-looking man 
on the floor, on the Jeft of the desk, who seem- 
ed to act as master of ceremonies, going on to 
the platform to say something to the minister, 
and then to speak to people in different parts of 
the hall, and then back to his seat again. 

After such ceremony as this for nearly an 
hour, the whole congregation rose, and faced to 
the east, repeating in a loud voice from the 
book, or from memory, for some minutes. Af- 
ter this, the scroll was rolled, and tied up and 
covered with white muslin, the sticks on which 
it was rolled projecting at the end, and fastened 
in by two silver ornaments, shaped like a round 
Indian pagoda of four stories, with little silver 
bells hanging down and jingling. Two men, 


one of whom was the man I took to be the | 


marshal, proceeded tothe temple, drew aside 
the curtain, and pushed back the mahogany 
dvors, which I before spoke of, and disclosed a 
sort of altar, on which stood upright, two other 
scrolls, also in white muslin and ornamented 
with the silver bells. The two men placed 
themselves on either side of the open door, and 
the priest and assistants marched slowly in pro- 
cession from the platform to the temple, two 
bearing the scroll and the priest chanting from 
a book. 
tull ten minutes, the audience stood, and all 





to reveal. And this has been the conclusion of 
many learned divines who have studied with 
that particular object, and their researches have 
shown that the Bible and geolegy may go hand in 
hand in showing the omnipotence of God. Those 
who would separate them are doing an infinite 
mischief to the former, for by asserting that 
Scripture will not bear the test of science they 
make it less able to cope with open inficelity.— 
Trath must triuarph over ignorance and bigotry. 
Buckland and Sedgwick have less to complain 
of than the great Galileo, who was convicted of 
heresy for publishing our beautiful Jaws of as- 
tronomy ; geology is now what astronomy was 
at that period,—just emerging from darkness, 
and with many enemies ready to extinguish the 
light with which it shines. I would recommend 
those who have not time to study the history of 
the earth, to give credit to those who have, and 
to fear nothing of religion; and I would beg of 
those who dread its advance, to inform them- 
selves more upon the subject, feeling assured 
that a belief in the hostility of modern science to 
our ancient and huly Scriptures can proceed on- 
ly from an ignorance of one or the other.”’ 

An opposite view is presented in the follow- 
ing extract: ; 

‘Geologists urge that the primary strata pre- 
sent appearances which could not have been 
produced without a longer period than the Mo- 
saic history speaks of. They argue that the 
fossil remains prove the pre-existence of the an- 
imal at a very much earlier period ; my answer 
is this: —If the possibility of creation be allow- 
ed, matter must have been created in some state, 
to which, at the moment of creation, rules 
drawn for its ordinary and future state could not 
possibly be applicable. 

‘Could Adam have argued within one year 
of his creation that it was impossible the world 
should have been created so recently, seeing 
that the oaks around him required a hundred 
years to have come to their maturity! Every 
oak we now see implies necessarily its parent 
acorn, and beyond that its parent tree. It is 


During this procession, which lasted | impossible (if, as I before said, creation be ad- 


mitted at all) that the same things should then 


sang, and as the scroll was carried slowly along, |have implied the same. And if vegetable mat- 


as many as could, reached out his mantle, and 
touched the hem to it and then kissed the hem. 


were closed, the curtain again closed, and the 


to the desk. 

The services continued, the priest reading for 
some minutes by himself, in a loud and musical 
tone, and the congregation singing. ‘Two or 


three in turn went up to the front of the temple | 


and appeared to make a prayer; the marshal 
then ascended the platform and called out, as if 
calling over names, and as he did so, different 


people in different situations answered all in the | 


same tone of voice and in monosyliable. After 


the scroll was deposited in the temple the doors | 
of the synagogue were kept closed, and no one | 
was allowed to go out, until the conclusion of | 


the ceremonies, a fact which I learned by an- 


swering a sign from my companionin the gal- | 


ter was subject to this anomoly, why not also 
other’ If the first man did not spring from a 


The seroll was deposited on the altar, the doors | boy, if the first oak never rose from an acorn, 
'why may not, rather why must not, all matter 
audience returned to their seats and the priest | have presented appearances at the very moment 
lof its creation to which rules drawn from its 


subsequent state could not be applied ? 


‘*] affirm that the argumentin question denies 


'the possibility of creation, and I challenge those 


who deny this to suppose any condition of any 
particle of matter, animal, vegetable or miner 
al, at the time of its creation, from which by 
applying the same argument it might not be 


proved (!) that such matter had pre-existed in | 


some less advanced state.”’ 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


The following excellent abstract of a lecture 


lery, that she was ready to go ; a few moments | on this subject is taken from the Newburyport 


earlier | could have made my exit at pleasure, | 
but | was forced to remain for nearly half an} 
I learned that similar rules were | 


hour longer. 
not observed in regard to the females, who did 


not seem to be taken much notice of, nor were | 


Herald of last week :— 


**The introductory lecture before the Lyce- 
um, on Friday evening, by Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, was of an exceedingly interesting character, 


they apparently at all considered in the worship. | well worth the price of a ticket for the whole 


] learned also, from my companion, who had | 
not been prevented by any particular regula- | 
tions from exercising the natural curiosity of the | 


sex and prescriptive prerogative of talking, that 
a portion of what we had witnessed was a pre- 
liminary portion of a marriage ceremony—that 
one of those who opened the doors of the tem- 
ple was the bridegroom—that the conclusion of 
the service is not to take place, nor is the bride to 
make her appearance or have any thing to do 
with the matter until the end of another week. 
Let a woman alone for finding out things that 
are hidden and otherwise inexplicable. ‘The 
ceremonies being closed, the marshal gave out 
sundry notices in English, the shawls were 
fulded up and deposited in each one’s box, and 
the congregation dispersed. J. H. B. 
New York, Oct. 3, 1845. 





THE ARKANSITE. 


This is among the most valuable stones in 
the world. 
accomplished mechanic, it is worth its weight 
in gold. ‘The arkansite is of great hardness, 


and cannot be scratched by the hardest steel. | 


This stone derives its name from the locality 
in which it is found, which is an extraordinary 
formation near the banks of the Washita river 
and the Hot Springs, in the State of Arkansas. 
The Hot Springs in this locality have a tem- 
perature of 155 degrees of Farenheit. When 
that earth, known by the name of strontian was 
first discovered, it took the name of the town in 
which it was first found, viz: Strontian, in 
Scotland. Other minerals and earths have 
been named after the same manner, and I have 
followed these precedents. 

The arkansite is of a cream color, but semi- 
transparent, and of great beauty. <A piece of 
it having a smooth surface, when placed be- 
tween the eye and the light, (keeping both in 


a line with the surface,) appears as bright and 


as smooth as a polished diamond. 

The arkansite, when used with oil, gives an 
extraordinary edge to tools, and can be used for 
every kind, from the finest razor to the coarsest 
tool. There are seven qualities; the finest of 


these is for the razor, and the others for differ- | 


ent kinds of cutlery. The labor of working 
these stones is very great, in consequence of 


be fixed upon them, for they are invaluable. 
The arkansite has been examined by several 
of the largest manufacturers of English and 
American cutlery, and pronounced of unequalled 
quality. Samples have been sent to the house 
of Rogers & Sons, and to the house of San 


derson, of Sheffield, and the cutlery house of | 


Ibotson, in this city. 
The dentists who have used the stone, say 
that it is worth its weight in gold. 


Samples of this stone will be exhibited at the | 
American Institute for examination, at the next | 


meeting of the Farmers’ Club. 
There are stones in the same geologieal for- 


mation, which are of various colors, such as | 
ean 


deep red, light red, deep and light yellow, 
golden yellow, purple, pink, white, drab, and 
brown. 

The arkansite will, in its beauty and hard- 


ness, compare with the agate, and its electric 


properties may be ranked with the chrysolite. 


The colored stone I call the Washita gem, or 


Arkansas thermalite. 
The gentleman who owns the land on which 


this stone is found, is engaged in working as 
much of the quarry as will supply the demand ; 
and having the entire interest and control, he 
will be able to produce in the market an article 


of great importance to our mechanics. 
Yours, &e. E. Meriam. 
[N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 





THE BIBLE AND GEOLOGY. 


An earnest discussion has been going forward 
in the London Times on the subject of Geology, 
and whether the views of Dr. Buckland, Mr. 
Sedgwick, and others, who contend for the vast 
antiquity of the earth, are reconcileable with 
One writer 


the Mosaic account of the creation. 
thus presents the case : 


‘‘The geologist has facts before him, which, 
as such, he cannot yield, and the explanation 
must be sought in a more wide and less literal 


reading of the Mosaic account of the creation ; 


and here | would remind those who may object, 
that from the too literal interpretation of many 
parts of Scripture, which are really only figura- 
tive, have arisen some of tite most grievous er- 
We should also 
recollect, that the Scriptures have 4 far differ- 
ent and higher object than that of teaching us 
science, and that these portions which refer to 
the creation were written as a reasonable and 
intelligible account, adapted to all ages and eve- 
ry class, that all who ran may read, and not as 
Stull we 
should expect, that although nothing may be 
found to explain our modern views, the latter 
may not be opposed to what it has pleased God 


rors of the Romish Church. 


a guide to the scientific inquirer. 





It has an intrinsic value—to the | 


lr 


| industry. 


| 


‘a 


course of lectures, to every hearer. Mr. C. 


has a much better opinion of the intelligence | 
and capacity of the Chinese than those who have | 


had no opportunity of intercourse with that peo- 
ple have been wont to entertain. 


whole country is like a bee hive. Learning has 
the first place in public estimation, and books 
are as numerous as in Europe. 
which Mr. Cushing had in his possession of a 
single library, occupies ten volumes. 


as with us. 
been in given too epicurean a character to their 
habits and their government. One illustration 


| of this cited was the fact that at the close of all | 
|letters to one another, the written salutation is} 
i“ wish you tranqujllity and promotion.’ 


, 


They lack only military skill and discipline to 


| make them a powerful nation, capable of repell- | 
ing invasion or of overrunuing contiguous coup- | 
tries ; for no men are braver, or die more fear- | 
From the tone of Mr. | 
Cushing’s remarks we should infer that he sup- | 
posed they would ultimately attain this military | 
Mr. C. remarked that the | 
| fate of the Chinese should be a warning to those | 
utopian dreamers among us, who would devote | 
all intellectual and physical effort to the arts of 
peace, to the extinction of that martial spirit 
without which independence can never be main- | 


lessly in the ranks. 


skill and discipline. 


tained, ; 
China does hot need any foreign trade. 


Imperial commissioner repeatedly assured Mr. 


C. that this commerce trom the outset had | 
been literally foreed upon them by the English 


and Americans adversely to the interests and 


the wishes of the Chinese government and peo- 


ple. 
Newspapers as well as books abound and 


‘circulate freely among the Chinese, and the Pe- 
kin Gazette, particularly, penetrates to every | 
They annually publish a| 
Red Book, similar to our Blue Book, giving | 


part of the empire. 


the names and emoluments of al] public officers. 


In regard to the population of China, Mr. | 
Cushing seems to be of opinion that the Chi- 


; iis 4 does not overrate the number, and 
their great hardness, and they sell at a high | Rese CONSE pric 


price; but they are cheap at any price that can | 


that the three hundred and fifty millions which 
they claim, is not far from the true number. 


alike in boats on the rivers and in houses. In 


\the southern part of the country two crops a 
| year are produced, and the poorer classes sub- 
sist on a little rice, and the flesh of dogs, cats, 
To the cities and towns there are no 
carriage ways, the streets are only narrow foot 
paths, and no horses or other beasts of burthen | 
are kept to require large ranges of pasturage. 

The population is crowded mto the narrowest 

limits, by a long succession of ages of peace and | 
The compensation asked by the ser- 
vants which Mr. C., in his character of Aweri- 
Ambassador, employed, was only five dol- 
lars a month, and out of this they found their 


rats, &c. 


own food and clothing. 


The Chinese have long been acquainted with 
li the improvements in the arts, upon which 
Europeans pride themselves, as the inventors, 
with the exception only of the steam engine. 
Machinery has not been introduced among them, 
because of the effects it would produce among 
such a crowded population, by throwing im- 
mense numbers of handicrafismen out of em- 
Hence the success with which En- 
glish and American manufactures are sold there, 
notwithstanding the cheapness of Chinese labor. 
Mr. C. intimated the possibility that the intro- 
duction of these foreign manufactures in the 
country, might, at some future day, produce the 
same change in China which the introduction 
of machinery would, and by throwing out of 
employment great numbers of workmen cause a 
He expressed a be- 
lief, however, that our commerce with China 
was susceptible of much increase ; that there 
was now no great maratime power engaged in 
navigating the Pacific, but that the United 
States were destined to have an immense com- 
merce upon that vast ocean, and to be the great 
controlling power upon it. Of course, we sup- 
pose, he looks not only for the ‘‘annexation” 
of Oregon, but of California and the whole 
western coast of Mexico, before the consumma- 


ployment. 


revolution in the country. 


tion of this prediction. 


absurd and Judicrons. 





Waces or Femates. One of our 








arge | ,. : , 
. A larg | lie was boiling, and, standing on the edge 
class of the people are learned ; as a nation they | ’ 


are industrious and ingenious beyond others, the | 


A catalogue | 


Public | 
measures are debated by the pepulace as much | 
as in the United States, and public opinion has | 
as much influence in China on the government | 
The fatal error of the Chinese has | 


—| 


| 
With, 
in her own territory she produces every thing | 


‘requisite for the wants of her population. The | 


other.times, before Factories were thought of. 
lt is curious and worth contrasting with the pre- 
sent order of things, in this respect. In 1806 
she received the usual price then paid for female 
help, employed in the old fashion mode of ‘*spin- 
ning with crooked spindles,’’ viz: one yard of 
cloth fora week’s work. As to receiving money, 
the thing was out of the question. What arti- 
cles of dress she needed, she obtained by ex- 
changing her cloth at the stores, paying 42 cts. 
a yard for a gown, which may be had now for 
ninepence—a dollar for cambric, which now com- 
mands a couple of shillings! She then hired 
out to do house-work and sewing—receiving 58 
cents a week in flax, and living on potatoes, 
bread and pea coffee.’ Determined to have 
cash, if it could be had she engaged at another 
place and was to receive one shilling a day in 
money. But soon, her employer being unable 
to carry out his engagement, she was compelled 
to take eggs, thread, oats, rye, cloth, Gc—rising 
before light and working tll near midnight — 
Unatle to stand this, she went to Massachusetts 
in 1812, where she received ‘‘nine shillings and 
presents besides as good as two dollars a week.’’ 
{t was in the midst of war, and times were hard. 
Her employer had lost everything but a flock of 
1500 sheep. It occurred to him that he might 
turn his wool to account, and he accordingly 
‘‘set operatives to spinning on as many spin- 
dles,”’ as she says. Having acquired some skill 
in the business, she then “hired out’’ to a gen- 
tleman, now an extensive manufacturer in Ver- 
mont—who had introduced some little machin- 
ery. She soon learned to work on this and to 
manage the jenny and looms, and shortly after 
became the overseer of the establishment, re- 
ceiving her dollar aday. She had charge of 
his whole business, was his banker, hired his 
girls and taught them to work. They soon 
had cloth to sell, and THIS WAS THE SMALb BE- 
GINNING OF OUR LARGE MANUFACTURING VILLA- 
ces! After the war was over, slie returned to 
her parents, and afterwards, through the influ- 
ence of some of the friends of her last employ 
ers, AND WHO ARE NOW CONCERNED IN THE Man- 
CHESTER CORPORATIONS—she came to Amoske- 
ag, and has been employed as an operative by 
them ever since. Instead of sleeping in a gar- 
ret, and living from hand to mouth, as people 
were obliged to do in olden times, she says she 
has fine, clean; well ventilated rooms, the best 
of food, HIGH WAGES REGULARLY IN CASH. 

Now there are volumes in the simple history 
of a factory girl. Herhistory is that of others, 
who having known what it was to work fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day in years back, for a mere 
pittance—and that payable in anything, but that 
which commands all else—can feel the differ- 
ence in their situation, now that the enterprise 
of our citizens have given employment to their 
hands in our manufacturing villages. And yet 
there are those among us, who seek to under- 
rate the position of the operatives, to make them 
discontented with their places, and who actually 
stigmatise them as sLaves, for laboring to earn 
an honest and respectable livelihood. [Man- 
chester American. 





Dreaprunt Occurrence.—A Man Literat- 
ty Dissotvep. A young man, named Joseph 
Brammey, residing at Hadfield, in Glossop, 
Derbyshire, and employed at the Dinting Vale 
print works, belonging to Mr. Potter, was late- 


ly found in a pan containing 300 gallons of | know any thing about it. Single teeth will also be set | 
: How |°" silver or gold pivots, where the stumps will admit | 

| of it, that will render them ten fold firmer than the usu- | 
| a! way of setting on wood, and entirely free from the | 


caustic lie, which was at a boiling heat. 
he came in is not known; but it is supposed 
that he went to-the top of the pan to see if the 
must have fallen into the horrible grave. The 
after twenty minutes past ten o'clock. 
quarter past one Robert Stubes went to stir up 
the liquor in the pan, when to his great alarm 
he discovered some of the deceased’s clothes, 
the body being quite eaten away by the liquor. 
Assistance was immediately procured, and 
search made for the remains of the deceased. 
The liquor in the pan was thrown away, and at 
the bottom of the pan nothing but a few bones 
could be found, and these looking as if they 
had been in the ground a hundred years. The 
leather and soles of his clogs were eaten away ; 
a portion of his clothes, that were made of cot- 
ton, had sustained little injury ; and the irons 
and nails that had beenin his clogs were found, 
The deceased's teeth were discovered all separ- 
ate. 
tound by itself quite sound. 


left. The deceased was about 17 years of age. 
[Derby Mercury. 


Sivcunar Deatu. Last week a man named 


Javid Bollison, about 27 years of age, by trade 
a butcher, living it. Brook street, Clapton gate, | 


was engaged in carrying a young calf to the 


slaughterhouse, and whilst proceeding along | 


with the animal upon his shoulders, it suddenly 


Strange to say, the deceased’s heart was 
All that was col- 
lected of the body did not weigh 7 lbs, and if 
these parts had remained in the liquor three 
hours longer not a particle would have been | confounded; and, so far as relates to boar ding-pupila, | 


WATERMAN’S 


Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 


No 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle,and73 Court Streets. 


HOSE on the eve of House-keeping will find at 
this establishment every thing appertaining to a 
well furnished kitchen, (the foundation of all- good 
house-keeping,) with catalogues of his extensive as- 
sortinent to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 
Also, the celebrated 
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BOSTON BATHING PAN: 


—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 


Utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathin 
to a degree that enables allto enjoy the luxury an 
health ever attendant on those who practice daily ab- 
lution over the whole surface of the body. ly my81 





DRACTICAL DENTISTRY. At the old and 

celebrated dentalestablishment of Dr 8S. STOCK- 
ING, No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon 
Place, Boston. The public are assured that at the 
above place, every branch of surgical and mechanical 
dentistry, is in full tide of operation, and at prices too, 
fifty per cent less, than operations of equal value, can 
be had, in this, or any other city in the nation. The 
many valuable improvements, that ingenuity and skill 
have brought out at this establishment, render it one 
of the best resorts for dental operations in the whole 
country. While the profession are generally satisfjed 
with theories, and modes of treatment, that have long 
since been laid aside as worthless; having no claim on 
the confidence of an enlightened community, Dr 8. has 
the satisfaction of saying, that his present mode of op- 
eration challenges the most rigid tests, that pathologi- 
cal science cau bring for its overthrow. Many and 
serious evils have arisen from the usual method pur- 
sued by dentists in setting teeth on plate and pivot:— 
they are too numerous to be noticed in detail in a com- 
mon newspaper advertisement; such work however 
carries with it its own condemnatory marks,—a few 
of which are, an ill adaptation of the work to the 
mouth, and consequently an unstable, rattling condi- 
tion when masticating food,—a tendency to irritate 





and inflame the gums,—a pungent disagreeable taste | 
of brass and copper, that vitiates the flavor of the most | 
palatable and delicious food,—the galvanic effect, pro- | 
duced by the combination of so many different metals 
in the mouth, some of which are of the baser kind to 
save expense;—and above all, an offensive and poi- 
soned breath which being inhaled, acts directly on the 
frail and delicate tissues of the lungs, producing pul- 
monary affections and its fatal consequences. ‘These | 
are some ofthe positive evils that are produced vy the | 
work of too many dentists of the present day, which | 
have rendered the wearing of artificial teeth, so much | 
to be dreaded. The public however may be assured | 
that Dr S. in the most effectual manner has removed | 
| the above named objections that lave been justly ar- | 
gued against the use of artificial teeth,—by the perfect 
adaptation of the whole work to the mouth,—the puri- 
ity of the gold in the plate,—the entire exclusion of | 
| brass and copper from the solder,—the ease with which | 
| the work may be removed at pleasure for cleansing— | 
| the uniform firmness and stability of the whole in mas- 
} ae food,—and in the beauty and life-like appear- | 
| ance of the teeth, in their shape, shade, and articula- 
tion. As it is the province of the dentist to arrest de- 
| cay in teeth in its first stages, and preserve them by | 
filling, either with gold or some other proper substance, | 
| Dr S. will give especial attention to this branch of his | 
| profession, assuring those who are disposed to avail | 
| themselves of his services, that there is but one way 
| that filling teeth can be made efficient, in saving them, | 





j 


j and infest the cities under, the name of dentists, that 


taint that the wood produces, by absorbing and retain- 
| ing the liquors of the mouth. 


tice. 


| roof, so as to affect the articulation, that they can have 
| 4 proper remedy in the application of an artificial pal- 
ate, made either from gold, silver, or porcelain,—and 


ata price within the means of those in moderate cir | 


cumstances. jy12 


} 


;——-- - 


| R. C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 
| YOUNG LADIES, 1n Charlestown, Mass. 





| This is a Private Institution, resting on the individ- 


| ual responsibility of the Principal; and, though con- 
| sisting chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and 


Boston, a few young ladies from abroad board in the | 
family, and are under the united care of Dr. C. and his | 


Lady. The course of instruction embraces all branch- 


| es usually taught in Female Seminaries. 


| The School is wholly distinct from ‘The Charles- | 


town Female Seminary,’ with which it is sometimes 


| it is designed to meet the wants of those who prefer, 


| when about to send daughters from home, to place them 
Parents ata | 
| distance wil] see the importance of having their daugh- 


in the private family of the Teacher. 


ters where some one will exercise a constant supervis- 


School. 


of September, and continue 15 weeks. 


with its teeth, and did not release its hold until | information. 


and but few among the hundreds, who roam the country | 


Extracting, cleansing, | 
| regulating, and allother operations connectng with the | 
| deceased had not been sten about the premises | Profession will be performed in a skilful, careful and | 
re | thorough manner and warranted. Whole sets of teeth | 

| with false gums as well as entire upper sets on the | 

| principle of atmospheric pressure that will give entire | 
satisfaction will be made at the shortest possible no- | 
Dr 8. would also inform those whose misfor- | 
| tune it has been to have a cleft, or deficient palate and | 


| Buackminster’s Complete Works, with Memoir, 


| Human Life, or Practical Ethics, translated by 
} 


ion over them,—a responsibility which Dr. C. prefers 
to assume in relation to those who may enter his 


The next Term will commence on Monday, the 8th 
Circulars will 
turned its head round, and caught his throat be addressed to those who may desire more particular 


The land and the water of a country, as large 
as Europe, teems with swarming masses living | 





The wrong impressions which have obtained 
in regard to the Chinese character, have been 
caused by the always difficult and often errone- 
ous translations from a primitive language, 
which frequently make what in the original was 
rational and serious, appear in the translation 


New- 
Hampshire females at work in the mills, who 
assures us that she has ‘‘a few hundreds in the 
bank,’’ has given us a list of the prices_which 
she was accustomed to receive for her labor in 





He was; Rererences.—Drs A.R. Thompson and W. J. 


the unfortunate man was strangled. fone ; : Elli,, Wm IvesB 
conveyed home, and a surgeon immediately | Walker, Rev Messrs George E. Ellis, Wm Ives Bud- 


: : ae , | dington and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George B. 
— every means to restore him, but to no ef- | Emerson and George S. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; Rev 
ect. 


The suddenness of the attack caused the |p, 4. Farley, Brooklyn, N. Y. and Rev Dr Wayland, 
unfortunate man to fall to the ground, and hav- | providence. < jy26 
ing hold of the animal’s feet with both hands, | oer 
prevented him extricating himseif from his &0- | PIANO FORTES. The subscribershave formed a 
tagonist. co-partnership under the firm of HALLET, DA- 
| VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano 
| Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the 
Domestic Piery. If there be one curse more | late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, 
bitter than another to man, it is to be the off- | would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
spring of an ireligious bome ; of « home where | May archaea aon 
the voice of ashi and prayer ascend not to) been bestowed upon this manufactory in past years, 
God, and where the ties of human affection are | but by our united and personal attentionto business, to 
not purified and elevated by the refining influ- | wake such improvements in point of tone, style of fin- 
ence of religious feeling ; of a home to which | ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our 
if the cares or sorrows of this life shall bring | instrumentsare equal in every respect, if not superior 
religion tothe heart in after days, that heart | to any made inthis or any othercity; and we can,and 
cannot turn without bitterness of feeling, with- |W!!! sell first cane Lome on AM upon as reasonable 
out anguish and vexation of spirit. If there be’ oe pap Sar To netruiiatennae 
, by us wi ye warranted, andl it does not prove as 
a curse to any country where the truths of reli- good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- 
gion are known, the deepest and bitterest curse | sense, or the money refunded tothe purchaser, 
which can be inflicted on it, is a multitude of | RUSSEL HALLET, 
homes like that which I have supposed. Such | GEORGE H. DAVIS, 
homes send forth their sons unchecked in evil | 7 - none ALLEN, 
thoughts, unhallowed in their habits, and un-| * , 
taught in love to God; the name and cross of | 
Jesus Christ stamped perhaps upon their fore- | 
head, but not written in their hearts ; and they | 
send them forth to prey upon the land, and to 
become its curse and its destruction. But on 
the other hand, there is a blessing to the religi- 
ous homes which no tongue can speak ; no Jan- 
guage can describe! The wn tyr he — 
years the heart is trained to a love of God, and | »! ; J 
; Ree ee : hE with a general assortment of NECK STOCKS 
to take pleasure in his worship and service in- GLOVES, HOSIERY, READY MADE LINEN, 
terweaves with the existence of man, holy af- | 


; ; : ” “ | &e. &e. 
fections which die not with the circumstances | gr # Suitable goods for Boys’ Clothing, which is cut, 
that gave them birth, which last long, even 


if desired—and every precaution taken for a good fit, 
though they may fora season be forgotten and| my24 uf 

neglected, aud which exercises at least some | 
check upon the evil of the human heart, and UM. ae " a 
often, nay commonly recall it to hear again the —“* OR RUPTURE, PL crmtinir por 

‘ ( God, and to turn to the paths of holi-| &c. DR. HEAT ON devotes special attention to the 
voice 0 ’ P | above and analogous diseases, and is able to effect a 
ness and peace. How great, how unspeakable | Radical Cure under almost every variety of form in 
is the happiness of a Jand where homes like this | which-they occur, at his Infirmary No 40 Lincoln St., 
are common. [Rev. H. J. Rose. daily, from 1 to 24 o0’clock; and at his office No 7 
Winter Street, Boston, as usual, except when attend- 
ing to professional calls. 

Dr. H. has an improved Truss or Hernial Support- 
er, for the retention and relief of RUPTURE, pos- 
sessing many advantages over those generally used, 
from its peculiar fadaptation to the anatomy of the 
parts, which may also be had by application. jy12 


ALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. A Retrospect 
of the Roligious Life of England, or the Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry, by Jolin James Taylor, 
8vo. The works of Orville Dewey, D.D., complete 
in 1 vol 8vo. Unitarianism Defended, in a series of 
Lectures, by Rev James Martineau, Rev H. Giles and 
others, 8vo. Wilson’s Concessions of Trinitarians, 
= 8vo. Dr Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels, lv 
vo. 
Fresh supply just received and for sale by CROS- 
BY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. oll 








IMBALL’S FURNISHING STORE, 28 Wash- 
ington street. Atthis place gentlemen can fur- 
nish themselves with every description of Clothing 
;made to order in the best manner, and at prices as 
| ow as at any other place. 
| Constantly on hand, German and French Cloths of 
| good quality. These goods are very durable and the 
‘colors (particularly the black) entirely permanent.— 
Black Satins, of superior quality, for Vents; together 





NFIRMARY FOR THE RADICAL CURE OF 











NV INIATURE EDITIONS. Beautiful miniature 

editions of the Poets, viz: Scott, Campbell, Mrs 
Sigourney, Mary Howitt, Montgomery, Kirk White, 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Cowper, Thompson, 
Pollok, Goldsmith, Gray, Elliot, Rogers, Milton, Eli- 
za Cook and Mrs Norton; Poetry of the Passions, 
Sentiments, Affections, Flowers, Daltah Rookh, Lady 
of the Lake, Autumn Flowers, Gems of American 
Poets, Sacred Songs, Lovesof Angels. Also, beauti- 
ful miniature editions of Clark’s Scripture Promises, 
Exiles of Liberia, Vicar of Wakefield, Johnson’s Ras- 
selas, Moore’s Private Devotion, Pure Gold, Paul and 
Virginia, Sacra Privata, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Token of the Heart, ‘Token of Remembrance, Token 
of Affection, Token of Friendship, Spare Minutes, 
Casket of Jewels. 

For sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 
Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. o18 


A NATURAL HISTORY of the most remarkable 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, 
and Insects. By Mrs me Trimmer. With 20 En- 
gravings. Abridged and Improved: particularly de- 
signed for Youth of the United States, and suited to 
the Use of Schools, with questions. 

Published and for sale by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 21 
Tremont Row. o18 








HURCH BELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER 

§ CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, either in setts 
accurately tuned, or single, cast to order on the most 
favorable terms. They also manufacture an extensive 
assortment of Bronzed orOr-molu finished CHAN DE- 
LIERS and LAMPS, ly {22 


A PLEASANT front Parlor and Chamber, cen- 
trally situated, with board, may be obtained bya 
gentleman and lady in a small private family, without 
children, and every attention given to render it a de- 
sirable home. 

Apply at the Register Office. tf = 818 











UVENILE BOOKS. A large collection of Juve- 
nile Books, many of which are new, received and 
for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 025 








SPLENDID NEW 
WAR EROS =: 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 


.sHAWLS 


At Low Prices. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 


Inform their friends and the public, that in their new 
and splendid Sales Room in the second story of their 
warehouse may be found 
AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK, 

Consisting of more than five thousand Extra Rich 
and Fashionable Shawls, Mantles and Scarfs, of every 
novel or permanent variety of Parisian Cashmere 
Square Shawls—selected in Europe expressly for 
their own trade—and an elegant assortment of 


SUPERB LONG SHAWLS, 


And also several invoices of 


CANTON. CRAPE SHAWLS, 


Scarfs and Cravat' which at present are the leading 
article in Paris and New York. Also, 


COMFORT SHAWLS, 
OF all sizes, styles, an. wices.—The whole together 
forming so greai a variety that wholesale or retail 
ong gpa will find it for their interest to purchase 
ere in preference to any other establishment. 


RICH SILES, 


Of an unrivalled quality,—full yard wide,—manufac- 
tured expressly for our own trade. Also, very superior 


JET AND BLUE-BLACK SILKS, 


warranted not to spot with acids. 


RICH DRESS GOODS, 


Of the latest importation, and every fashionable style 
—— Highland Plaids, and pn oe other won bg 
cle for 


LADIES’ CLOAKS. 


AMERICAN PRINTS and COTTONS, LIN- 
ENS, DAMASKS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, and all 
other articles usually found in a complete Dry Goods 
Store. Our object is to secure a large and 

POPULAR RETAIL TRADE, 
by marking every article 
Atavery Low Price. 


CARPETINGS. 


The subscribers are now prepared to show to their 
customers their large and splendid stock of CAR- 
PETS, selected for the retail trade, consisting in 
of SUPERFINE CARPETINGS, DOUBLE 
SUPERS, THREE PLY and NEW, NOVEL 
and BRILLIANT LONDON BRUSSELS 
CARPETING. 

The whole stock has been selected with great care. 
The collection of patterns is rare and beautiful. The 
Brussels Carpets are particularly worthy of attention. 

In addition to the above, we have a fine assortment 
of PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, RUGS of all 


kinds, and every article in this line. 


WE HAVE BUT ONE moe 
And strangers can purchase with the same confidence 
as though they were perfectly acquainted with goods 
and markets. 

In ADDITION 


To the above we offer a large stock of Carpets and 
Dry Goods at wholesale, of novel styles, and well 
worthy the attention of those selecting. 


Fashionable Goods, 
For City and Country Trade, 


NO. 224 WASHINGTON STREET, 
“CORNER OF SUMMER STREET. 
HENRY PETTES & CO. 

2m 
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MEDICATED a 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 


ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
No.12 Franklin Street, Boston. 


R. M. M. MILES would respectfully j 
D public, that his house is situated in pes Gade 
‘ear: quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 

s fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at areasonable rate while they 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Hen RY 
B. MayY,as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses, Their padi ig 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical ede-ation: and he has found by 
long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 
Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in- 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inallcases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of theliver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, dropsy consumption, (phtisis pul- 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungsare readjly reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthensthe skin, thatextensive organ 
which nature has providedfor removing injurious mat 
ter from the system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
agreat luxury by many who have noparticular disease, 
being far eupertor to any other kind of Bath. They 
are varied,to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases ; andthey may beadvantageously taken by all, 
from the sonatadietia and robust, downto the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of them ponies a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved from the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Patientscantake them underthe advice of their 
own Physicians,and rely npontkeir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. 

He 1s agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret ot 
Iodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essentia 
oils. It contains allthe elements of itsoperation with 
in itself—It is wellrecommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronizec 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat: 
isfaction wherever it has been introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directionsare furnished witt. 
each Bath. 

These Bathscan be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses inthe city and vicinit 


REFERENCES. 











YHEAP 


for the present at the annexed low prices, for Cash. 
Palfrey’s Academicalon the Jewish Scriptures, 
2 vols, 8vo, . 
Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, with Memoir. of 
Lowell, by E. Everett, 2 vols 8vo, 
Channing’s Complete Works, edited by the Au- 
thor 6 vols, 4th edition, 


2 vols 12mo, 3d edition, 
Noyes’s Hebrew Prophets, 3 vols, 12mo 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, vols 2 & 
3, Svo, 
Noyes’s Translation of Job, 2d ed, 12mo, 
Ware’s Life of Rev Dr N. Worcester, 12mo, 
Jesus and his Biographers, by Rev W. H. Fur- 
ness, 2d ed, 8vo, 
Burnap’s Lectures on Christianity, 12mo, 


Rev S. Osgood, 2 vols 12mo, 

Livermore’s Comme: tary on the Gospels, 2 v 
12mo, 

Sparks’ Letters on Episcopacy, 2d ed, 12mo, 

Peabody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d 
edition, 12mo, 

Ware’s Life of the Savior, 5th ed, 18mo, 

Whitman’s Letters on Divine Rewards, &c. 12 
mo, 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts on Important Sub- 
jects, 12mo, 

Ware’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo, 

Belsham’s Exposition of the Epistles,4.v,8vo 6 

Christian Examiner, complete, 120 Nos, or 38 


LIST OF UNITARIAN BOOKS.— 
/ The following list of Unitarian Books will be sold 


4,50 


Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, Boscon- 
Nathanie! Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, ss 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, 66 
Joba N. Bradley, 16State stree:, “ 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, oe 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, es 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, “s 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, «“ 
E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ‘e 


Daniel Manp, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. 

Philip Cushing, - 
my25 


HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE WORSHIP. Compiled bya Con- 
mittee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second 
Edition. : : 
The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have 








2,75 | been bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been 


examined, and who are well qualified to judge of its 


4,00 value. 
2,50 


Amana the peculiar merits of this Collection are— 
the very large number of its Hymns, much larger than 
that of any other of our beoks—its great variety of 
subjects, and number of hymns under each head- irs 
systematic arrang t—‘the good taste of the selec: 
| tion, and the large number of beautiful pieces, which 
}are inno similar work’—‘its hymns suited to all the 
| oceasions on which Christian worshippers are drawn 





00" together,’ occasions which in other collections have 


not been considered—and lastly, its low price. 
As anevidence of the estimation in which the ‘Chris- 


1,50 | tian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 


| [Extract from a letter by Rev Dr Francis, of Cam- 


| lowing: 


bridge.] 

‘I have looked through the book with great satis- 
| faction; and [ feel that our community are under much 
obligation to ‘the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
| Association’ for this very valuable cuntribution to the 
| beauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many bymns that are new to me, and—what 
} I should hardly Sows expected—are likewise among 
| the best that I have ever seen. The selection is made 


»” | with great good taste, and with yi ap o008y that hap- 


| pily provides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for 





























vols 25,00 : 4 , = : 
ee eas TP . = very occasion and subject. The number of hymns is 
Valens — TE pe a by Gparks and 2.00 rane but I think none too large; and it is surprising 
anette >! vo oe! mo, > how few poor ones the-e are ong so many.’ 
a » Collection of Besnys and Tracts, 6 v, 6.00 "The following Societies ha already introduced the 
Racer tty sd : ‘Christian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 
Unitarian Tracts, 12 Nos inavol, 18 vols12mo 9,00 Broa? way Society, South Boston, Mass. 
The Backslider, by Mrs Lee, 6th ed, 18mo, 25 Rev Mr Stea, as’s . Hingham Mass. 
The Skeptic, by Mrs Follen, 7th ed, 18mo, 25 Rev Mr Cue’s ra East Modwat, Mass. 
Ware on the Formation of Christian Character, Rev C Palfrey’s do. Berastable, Mass. 
12th edition, é se le 31 Chapel, Taanton, Mass. 
Palfrey’s Sermons on Duties, Conditions and Hopkinton, Mass 
Relations of Private Life, 2d ed, 12mo, 67 *4» Society. Dublin, N. H. 
Parkman’s Offering of Sympathy, 3d ed, 18mo, 50 ee on pesca apr ogg “Aaatie N. H. 
Greenwood’s Sermons of Consolation, 2d edi- Rev Mr Whitwell’s do, Wilton N. H. 
tion, 16mo, 3 ; 67 Rev Mr Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N.H. 
Martineau’s Endeavorsafter the Christian Life, Pomfret, Vt. 
12mo, 63 tee about furnishing themselves with Hym 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Book of Acts, PM soc go cqumed to send to us for copies of tht 
12mo, , 75 above for examination. 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons for Not Believ- CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
ing the Trinity, 12mo. 75) 64 118 Washington st. 
Greenwood’s Sermons, 2 vols 12mo, 2,00 
Channing’s Self Culture, 12th thousand, 32mo, 30 OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS 
Wel!s’ Sermons, selected by Messrs Bartoland ‘ | The next term of the subsecriber’s School wil! 


Peabody, 16mo, 


| 


Brooks’ Family Prayer Book, 12mo, 12thed, 67 


Furness’ Domestic Worship, 3d ed, 12mo, 
Farr’s Family Prayers, 16mo, 2d edition, 


commence on Monday, Sept. 1st, and continue fifteen 
weeks. 


The course of instruction embraces all the 


0| branches of a thorough English and Classical educa- 


Lays of the Gospels by Bulfinch, 16mo, 60 


&e. &e. &e. &e. Ke. Ke. 


Persons ata distance, or in those places where U- 


nitarian books are not kept for sale, can be suppli 


ed 


at the above prices, by forwarding their orders, and 
when a number of works are selected, a further dis- 
count will be made by the Publishers, JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., Agents of the American Unitarian As- 


sociation, 2 School st. 


*,* A large assortment of Juvenile Works for Sab- 


bah School Libraries for sale at low prices. 


mh22 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 


Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. 


Greenwood. 


P. 


This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 


has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 


The foliowing are some of the societies and towns1n 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J.Pierpont; )Second Society ,(Rev C. Robbins ; ) New 
South Society (Rev. Young; ) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchasestreet, (Rev Mr Cool- 


idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, 


New York, 


(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brocties, 


N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley ; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, 


Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 


chester, Mar Id, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, 


atertown, Brookfield Brighton, 
New- 


buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelinsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 


Andover, Dover, Northboro’, 


Cabotville, Ipswich, 


Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 


lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, 


Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 


lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, 
Syracuse, Rochester, 


; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, A 


; St. 's. Mo: Louisville, Ky; andmany 
sear inictste How land andthe Southernand 


other societies in New Eng 
Western States. 


The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 


. Y; Providence, Newport, 


Me; Hartford, Ct; 


R. 
la; 


Publishers, Boston, 131 Was - ton st., (up stairs.) 


aug23 


tion. 
Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 
The subscriber is permitted to refer to the following 
entlemen:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis 
isher, W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, 
J. L. L. F. Warren and Henry Loring, Esqs., Drs. A. 
Ball, John Homans and J. V: C. Smith, and the Rev 
F. D. Huntington. 
aug23 


CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 











OOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wasb- 


ington street, would invite the attention of Clergymen, 
Teachers and others, to their collection of Boo 
Sabbath School and Juvenile Libraries. 


s for 


During the past year they have been continually en- 


gaged in collecting and examining all the new ewaget 
tions for the young, and having also been careful to ob 
tain the opinion of Clergymen and otbers who have . 
amined most of them with a view to their fitness 
our Sabbath School Libraries, they will be able to 0 
fer a list of Books which are known to be good. 
usual, 

je7 tf 


OOKS, CHEAP. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. 


At the Office of the Christian 
Register may be obtained, at very low prices 


sundry books, more or less cormaqed by water at the 
late fire. 


Among them are the following: 
Ware on Christian Character. 

Do Memoirs of Priestley. 
Burnaj’s Christian Doctrine. 
Dewey’s Discourses. 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts. 
Greenwood’s Sermons. 


Follen’s Works. je? 





. . * he 
ANTED. A liberal price will be given for 0° 
following back numbers of the Christian Regi 


ter, to be left or sent to this Office. Any or all wou 
be desirable. Vol13,No27; Voll4, 
8; Vol 16, No 23. Sey 


Nos 3, un 





warranted in all respe 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


i the most reasonable terms 
a Here as at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 
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CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Fall 
Term of Mr Vinson’s School for Young Ladies, 
will commence on Monday, Sept 8th, 1845, at No 7, 
in Axz inermation dere resenting 
1, obtainedby calling on subscri- 
esheng pe he aay be found on the after- 


Masonic Temple. 


ber at the rooms, where 





ember. 
CORNELIUS B VINSON, A. M. 


noons of the first week in 
36 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
mh29 
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